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Lamarr as Delilah: What Makes Samson Run (See Movies) 





This floor is Armstrong’s Linoleum. There are many reasons 
why linoleum is the most popular resilient flooring choice. It combines beauty, 
long service, and easy maintenance at moderate cost. Its cushioning effect 
provides comfort underfoot and minimizes the sound of footsteps. The big 
variety of colors and patterns in Armstrong’s Linoleum allows great freedom 
in Hoor design. Made in six distinctive types—Plain, Jaspé, Marbelle®, Spatter, 
Straight Line Inlaid, and Embossed Inlaid. New developments have bright- 
ened the colors, increased wearing qualities—made Armstrong’s Linoleum a 


better value than ever. Three thicknesses for various servic requirements. 


This floor is Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile. Made particularly 
to meet the need for a low-cost floor, it has unusual durability and beauty. 
Armstrong's Asphalt Tile stands up well under heavy traffic. Available in a wide 
selection of plain and marbleized colors. Countless designs can be created 
because this floor is put down tile by tile. Die-cut, square edges make dirt-free 
joints — keep maintenance costs low. Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile is not harmed by 
alkaline moisture and is ideally suited for use in basements and on concrete 
floor slabs in direct contact with the ground. Made in standard and greaseproof 
types and in two thicknesses for all commercial flooring needs. 





Send for free booklet, “Which 
Floor for Your Business?’’ This 
new 20-page full-color booklet gives 
all the facts about Armstrong’s 
Linoleum and Armstrong’s Asphalt 
Tile as well as Linotile®, Rubber 
‘Tile, and other Armstrong’s Resilient 
Floors for business and commercial 
uses. To compare samples or see 
actual Armstrong Floors in use, call 
your Armstrong flooring contractor. 
For free booklet, write Armstrong 
Cork Co., Floor Division, 4911 
Charlotte St., Lancaster, Penna. 
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How’s she doing? Koroseal tells 


A typical example of B.F. Goodrich product improvement 


At females (including the one in 
the picture) have some use for 
Koroseal flexible material. Males, too. 
Worth remembering, you businessmen, 
whatever you make. 

Now take that new milking machine 
(a lot of farmers are doing exactly that!). 
Instead of a hard-to-clean one-piece 
pail, this pail unsnaps into two easy- 
a pieces. There had to be a 
gasket between halves, but that was 
easy —rubber. 

Then someone had a great idea—a 
transparent gasket so you could see 
the milk flowing in, and shut it off 


instantly the cow had given her all, 
to avoid injury to the cow. Another 
idea—put marks beside the clear gas- 
ket and you can measure a cow’s milk 
—no longer any need for tiresome 
weighing. 

But what material could hope to 
combine all these qualities—soft and 
pliable to make a tight seal, yet hard 
enough to stand pressure without dis- 
tortion; non-toxic; no taste; able to 
stand sterilizing hundreds of times; 
capable of exact measurements; per- 
manently transparent; able to stand 
the butterfats in milk. There was one 


material that met even that long list 
of requirements—Koroseal—just as it 
meets the long lists of demands by 
makers of upholstery — and raincoats 
—and hose—and hundreds of other 
things. But, most important—Koroseal 
flexible material meets the long list 
of demands by customers. It has made 
scores of articles longer lasting, more 
attractive, better values, more salable. 
How about your product? Let’s dis- 
cuss it. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Koroseal Sales Dept., Marietta, Ohio. 


Koroseal—Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


B.E Goodrich 


Keroseal Pleuible Malterials 





FOR LOW COST DICTATION 
COMPARE the WEBSTER-CHICAGO 
Dictation Wire Recorder 





Yes, comparison proves that 
dollar for dollar—the low-cost 
Webster-Chicago Dictation 
Wire Recorder is your best buy. If 
you are interested in saving your 


time and cutting dictation costs 
—check this comparison chart. 
Then let your office equinment 
dealer give you an “on the job” 
demonstration. 





cator 
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Yes Yes | Yes | Excellent | 1 Hour | Unlimited, 


$135.00 


no work 




















*Prices range from approximately $280 to $700 


THIS IS THE LOW-COST WEBSTER-CHICAGO 
DICTATION WIRE RECORDER 


5135 Complete 


$137 West of Rockies 


One unit for both— 
Dictation and Transcribing 


This compact, lightweight Webster- 
Chicago Wire Recorder can be used 
for dictation, as well as for report- 
transcribing and many other business 
and professional uses. Recordings 
can be kept indefinitely or erased by 
recording over the same wire. Has au- 
tomatic foot control, sensitive micro- 
phone, natural voice playback from 
self-contained speaker (also may be 
used with earphones). 


Ed See your Dealer or write for complete information 


WEBSTER- CHICAGO 


5610 West Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 


WEBSTER-CHICAGO, Dept. C-12 
5610 West Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago 39, 
Please send me complete information WN 


i. 





In 


ebster-Chicago Dictation Wire Recorder. 
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LETTERS 


English Grammar 


NEwsweEEK, Oct. 31, quotes The London 
Economist as saying: “The government are 
not contemplating .” and later: “. 
the Tory contention that a government 
leads . . .” 

Is The Economist erring grammatically, 
or can “government” be regarded as both 
plural and singular? 


James A. BrusseEL, M.D. 
Willard, N. Y. 


The Economist, following British gram- 
matical usage, considered “the [British] gov- 
ernment” as a col- 
lection of individu- 
als and hence plural, 
but “a government” 
as an abstraction and 
hence singular. 


Real Brows 


That’s a hell of a 
poor job of doctor- 
ing John L. Lewis's 
eyebrows [News- 
WEEK'S cover, Nov. 7]. Don’t you wish that 
you had merely one-hundredth part of his 
brains . . .? 


International 


Natural growth 


E. C, Lantz 
Waterloo, Ont. 


1—The famous eyebrows were not doctored. 
2—We hope we have. 


Lost and Found 


I visited the “Lost City” (?) of Pesha- 
warun (Newsweek, Nov. 7) in the early 
part of 1938. 

Farther along the abandoned course of the 
Helmand River is another smaller ancient 
city in a better state of preservation. Adja- 
cent to the old river there are remnants of 
an extensive canal irrigation system and rem- 
nant ruins of smaller communities . . . I 
would place this city near where the present 
Helmand River leaves its old course . . . One 
native story is that the course of the Helmand 
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What’s the connection? 


O give you good service, your Bell Tele- 

phone company must have good switch- 
boards, cables, telephones, and literally thou- 
sands of different types of equipment. Each 
must be designed, then manufactured, so that 
all can operate together perfectly in carrying 
your voice quickly and clearly across the street 
or across the nation. 


Do you know Western Electric’s connection 
with all this? For sixty-seven years, we have 


been the manufacturing unit of the Bell Sys- 
tem. This has assured a dependable source of 
good equipment— efficiently and economically 
produced to meet the needs of telephone users. 


e Asmembers of the Bell System, Western Electric 
people who make equipment, Bell research people 
who design it and Bell Telephone company people 
who operate it all work together with one aim: 
Good telephone service for you at the lowest 
possible cost. 
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western Electric 


A UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM SINCE 1882 
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Gargle LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC— Quick! 
—When you reach home 


Prompt germ killing action can head 
off trouble or lessen its severity. 


When you sit through one of those cold, 
late-season football games, you may be 
letting yourself in for a nasty sore throat, 
a troublesome cold—or worse. 


You see, excitement, fatigue, icy tem- 
peratures and cold feet may often lower 
body resistance so that threatening germs 
called the ‘‘secondary invaders” can stage 
a mass invasion of the tissue. They can 
set up an infection, or aggravate one that 
is already started. 


Nature Can Use Help 


Then, if ever, Nature can use a helping 
hand to go after such threatening germs 
:«.to help prevent such a mass invasion 
. « « to head off a cold before it gets 
started. That is why, when you get home, 
it is wise to gargle with full-strength 
Listerine Antiseptic repeatedly. 


Attacks “Secondary Invaders’’ 


Listerine Antiseptic reaches way back on 
throat surfaces to kill millions of germs, 
including the “secondary invaders” that 
many doctors hold responsible for so 
much of a cold’s misery. 


4 


Actual tests have shown that the Listerine 
Antiseptic gargle reduced germs on mouth and 
throat surfaces as much as 96.7% fifteen 
minutes after gargling, and up to 80% one 
hour after. 


Always at the First Sniffle 


Whenever you have sniffles, your throat 
is raw, or you feel chilly or under par, 
start the Listerine Antiseptic gargle. You 
may thus spare yourself a nasty siege 
of a cold or sore throat due to a cold. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
St. Louis, Missouri 









Germs Reduced up 
to 96.7% in Tests 


; on Fifteen minutes 
2 after a Listerine 
Antiseptic gargle, 
tests showed bacterial reductions on 
mouth and throat surfaces ranging up 
to 96.7%, and up to 80% one hour 
after a Listerine Antiseptic gargle. 
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Kirk’s ancient city 


was changed during a siege of this area by 
Tamerlane in the late 1300s .. . 

I would not call it a “lost city,” but the 
area does offer excellent opportunities to re- 
trace a chapter of history. 


H. M. Kirk 


Tide Water Associated Oil Company- 
Operator 
Regina, Sask. 


Ambassadresses 


In NEwswEEK, Oct. 24, it is stated that 
President Truman named Eugenie Anderson 
ambassador to Denmark. The following 
statement, to the effect that she will be the 
first woman to hold ambassador’s rank, is 
not correct. 

Thirty years ago the U.S.S.R. appointed 
Mme. Alexandra Kollontay to the post of 
ambassador to Norway... 


S. J. HARTNELL 
The UBO Bulletin 
Youbou, B.C. 


NewsweEEK claims no worldwide distinc- 
tion for Mrs. Anderson but insists she is the 
first United States woman to hold the rank. 
Mme. Kollontay was appointed ambassador 
six years ago, when she represented the 
U.S.S.R. in Sweden, not Norway. 


Leading “The Way West” 


In the Oct. 17 issue of NEwsweEex there 
is a book report about A. B. Guthrie Jr.’s 
“The Way West.” You state that a Mr. Tad- 
lock was the leader of a wagon-train expe- 
dition to Oregon, whereas [another publi- 
cation’s report] on the same book states that 
a Lije Evans led the expedition . . . 

Loris ANN SWEENEY 

Palos Park, Ill. 


As stated in Newsweek, Tadlock was the 
organizer and leader of the expedition. After 
a part of the trip had been completed, the 
members revolted and elected Evans. 


Before Ebony 


Brooklyn, like Texas, takes credit and is 
responsible for a great deal in America, but 
please, please, don’t make Brooklyn responsi- 
ble for me, as you did in your Nov. 7 article 
on Ebony magazine. 

While it is true that I did spend two years 
of my youth in the wide-open spaces of 
Brooklyn, I was not born there. I am afraid 


Newsweek 
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that Chicago will have to take responsibility 
for that. 
Ben Burns 
Executive Editor 
Ebony 
Chicago, IIl. 


>... You state that Ebony moved into a 
remodeled South Michigan Avenue art gal- 
lery. Didn’t Ebony move into a former fu- 
neral home . . ? 


WiiuiAM Cernock, M.D. 
Chicago, IIL. 


Yes, but it was an art gallery before it be- 
came a funeral home and before Ebony 
arrived, 


Hurrah for Love! 


Pin a rose on whoever wrote the Barkley 
article [NEwsweeEk, Nov. 14]. Delightful. 


Bruce G. BELT 
Baltimore, Md. 


> Raise the salary of the man who wrote the 
feature story on V.P. Barkley. One of the 
best NEwsweEex has had! 


Eart DEMERSSEMAN 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


> How grateful I am for your article, “Veep 
Meets His Match.” I was beginning to be- 
lieve myself destined to the ranks of the frus- 
trated. However, thanks to Alben and 
NEWSWEEK, my hope that love has not 
passed me by is restored. 

At 21 I now face life with confidence. 


R. H. Pearson Jr. 


Colgate University 
Hamilton, N. Y. 


>. . . Because of such a trivial human- 
interest story, the Vice President has received 
acclaim on the front cover. If more important 
news can’t be gathered, why not leave the 
pages blank? 

You might not be satisfying the American 
housewife, but you would have a news mag- 
azine... 


L. A. RosENSTADT 


Colgate University 
Hamilton, N. Y. 
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Take a “Business-Vacation” 
















in Europe, Africa, 







the Near or Far East 

















































Why not combine business abroad 
with a vacation? Air Frarice will fly you 
all the way ... one airline and one 
ticket ... with stopover privileges 

en route. You'll fly from New York 

to Paris in only 15 1/2 hours. And from 
Paris, there are fast connecting 
schedules to business centers in 70 
countries. You’ll have time for sight- 
seeing with your family ... visiting 
historical cities or religious shrines... 
for relaxing at famous mountain 

or seaside resorts before returning. 





NOW! Take advantage of devaluation 
and save on transportation costs and 
living expenses abroad. 





SPECIAL 


REDUCED 60-DAY nid 
Effective October 1 Thru April 30 
New York To Paris And Return 


$4933° You Save $1727° 
(Similar Reduced Fares Beyond Paris) 














Enjoy the finest in luxury air travel... 
thoughtful stewards and hostess put you at 


All the great cities and resorts of Europe are 
a few hours from Paris, via Air France. For 


















ease ... superb cuisine, with choice of vin- example, in just 234 hours you can be on the 
tage wines or champagne, delight your taste. dazzling Riviera. 
AYA FR 


YOUR MAGIC DOORWAY TO PARIS 


--AND ALL THE WORLD 


AIR 
FRANCE 


30 YEARS OF OVERWATER FLYING 


Your Travel Agent is your 
best counselor . .. make use 
of his experience. Air France 
offices in 70 countries are 
staffed by trained personnel 
who will provide you with 
every assistance en route. 


683 Fifth Avenue, New York 22; Other offices in Boston, Washington, 
Chicago, Houston, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 


(MIR FRANCE | 
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New Dork 


The custom of annually giving thanks for our 
many blessings has been handed down to us by 
our Pilgrim Fathers. [t is meet and proper to set 
aside a day for this significant observance. 

It is meet and proper, also, that we should care- 
fully guard the possessions that we have acquired, 
often through hardship and sacrifice. Whether 





GREAT AMERICAN GROUP 

















The first American Thanksgiving (1621 at Plymouth). A painting by 
Jennie Brownscombe, owned by Pilgrim Society, Plymouth, Mass. 





they be personal or business they should be ade- 
quately protected by insurance. 


Work out your program with the experienced 
counsel of one of Great American’s 16,000 agents, 
one of whom is a member of your community. Or, 
if you prefer, you may procure Great American’s 
strong protection through your own broker. 





of Insurance Companies 


Great American American Alliance 


Detroit Fire & Marine 


‘ American National 


Massachusetts Fire & Marine 


Great American Indemnity 


Rochester American 


WORLD-WIDE FACILITIES FOR PRACTICALLY ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 
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For Your Information 


A SLIGHT BLUSH: When Newsweek changed its cover 
design last February, we wondered whether the audience 
would welcome the new setting. The reception proved 
overwhelming. Hundreds of enthusiastic letters of con- 
gratulation poured in. Since that time many organizations, 





Coveted cover: Publishers echo readers’ applause 


colleges, institutions, and business firms have trankly fol- 
lowed the pattern of the new cover. Reproduced here are 
four which came. to hand during the last few weeks. Gentle- 
men, we're flattered. 


FAST-TALK FINAL: Reader Edward J. Price of Melbourne, 
Australia, reminds us that we haven’t published the results 
of a fast-talking test which grew out of a Newsweek story 
about the glib radio announcer John Nelson. At one point, 
the story stated that Nelson had once been clocked speak- 
ing at the rate of 486 words a minute. Some readers, in- 
cluding a Los Angeles instructor in shorthand, immediately 
challenged that figure. Noting the controversy in News- 
WEEK'S Letters column, the American Broadcasting Co. 
helped us settle the question. On one program, It’s Time 
for Music, Nelson was clocked by studio stop watches at a 
rate of 480 words a minute. Nelson held that pace for 25 
seconds, but Mr. Price of Melbourne says his own record 
is better. Once, in a Chicago speech, he averaged 300 
words a minute for an hour and a half and wore out three 
of the best shorthand experts in the country. 


TEN TO ONE: Newsweek's handling of the Navy hearings 
and the Admiral Denfeld story “Ax for the Admiral” (Nov. 
7) is still evoking applause from our readers. From Colgate 
University, Hamilton, N. Y., came a report that students 
had analyzed the Denfeld coverage in NEwsweek and in 
other magazines and “voted ten to one” in favor of News- 
WEEK. The consensus was that NEWSWEEK’s coverage was 
more informative, the interpretation more reliable. 


DON’T MISS: The Foreign Affairs account otf discussions 
on rearming Germany (page 24) American Brake 
Shoe’s program for training foremen in labor-management 
problems (page 55) Raymond Moley’s suggestions to 
the GOP on “Organizing for Freedom” (page 80) 


THE COVER: Some of the most elaborate and provocative 
of Minoan fashions of some 5,000 years ago have been 
painstakingly reproduced and are 
worn to great advantage by the se- 
ductress Delilah in Cecil B. De- 
Mille’s Technicolor epic, “Samson 
and Delilah” (see page 70). The 
siren is convincingly portrayed by 
Hedy Lamarr, whose own beauty 
and charm are not outdone by any 
of her ten dazzling costumes. 
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JO JHE MAN WHO NOSE VALUE / 


(AN ouraceous run peeverraTen BY...) by Mr Friend ly 


This is the tale of a business feller 
Who (indelicate as it sounds) was a 
remarkable smeller. 

On a quiet, seemingly scentless day 
He sniffed a bargain miles away! 


He followed his nose and it led to me... 
The American Mutual Company 
“I’ve a nose for value!” He said, said he, 
“And I'd like to sniff a policy!” 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 


«the first American liability insurance company 


© 1949, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 











“Sniff,” said Mr. Friendly, “the chance to 

save up to 20% through dividends . . . 

Sniff the special fragrance of our I.E. Loss Control 
service* which has helped reduce premium costs 

to 50% below the average rate for some companies!” 


Well, he sniffed and he signed on the dotted line 
And he said, “Ladies’ perfumes are all very fine 
But the scent I find sweeter than sugar and honey 
Is the perfectly passionate smell of money!’’ 


The biggest extra in insurance ... that's I. E. Loss Control,* 
a special service, at no extra charge with every industrial 
policy. Ask your American Mutual man to tell you how 
this service works. Write for free copy of “The All- 
American Plan for Business” or “The All-American Plan for 
the Home.” American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Dept. 
A-101, 142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. Branch offices in 
principal cities. Consult classified telephone directory. 


* Accident prevention based on principles of industrial engineering. 
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What’s Behind Teday’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

A third major atom-bomb test will be 
held next spring in the same Eniwetok 
area used in the 1948 tests. Lt. Gen. E. R. 
Quesada of the Air Force will command 
the new operation . . . A smoldering feud 
between Assistant Secretaries Girard Da- 
vidson and William Warne probably will 
result in the removal of one or both soon 
after Oscar Chapman takes over next 
month as Interior Secretary. Davidson 
hints to friends that he may seek the 1950 
Democratic Senatorial nomination to op- 
pose Senator Morse in Oregon. . . Dr. 
Lee A. DuBridge is a possible Truman 
choice for head of the top-level Research 
and Development Board . . . John F. 
Floberg, Chicago attorney, has an inside 
track for appointment as Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy for Air . . . Defense of- 
ficials will ask Congress for special funds 
to speed plans to move their headquarters 
out of Washington in case of war. 


Farm-Plan Campaign 

Despite its cold treatment in the last 
session, the Brannan plan remains a key 
point of Truman’s political strategy for 
1950 and 1952. Aides tell him the pub- 
licity and promotion the Agriculture De- 
partment is giving it in farm areas while 
congressmen are at home during recess 
should persuade a majority to approve a 
trial run for some commodities when Con- 
gress reconvenes. However, his aides ad- 
mit that flexible price supports, which 
Brannan intended to adopt from the 1948 
Democratic platform, have become a po- 
litical impossibility. 


Bomb Shelters 

The first of several technical reports on 
the design and construction of atomic 
blast-resistant structures will be released 
by the Atomic Energy Commission in a 
couple of months. The AEC, which has 
been in contact with the American In- 
stitute of Architects, already has received 
many requests for advice from people 
who want to make new structures con- 
vertible into bomb shelters. Incidentally, 
the AEC is stockpiling radiation-monitor- 
ing instruments with which it could train 
future civil-defense groups. 


Atomie Control 

Behind the scenes at Lake Success there 
is a strong division of opinion among 
Western delegates on the question of in- 
ternational control of atomic energy. A 
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considerable number of delegates who 
publicly support the U. S. position (which 
is the majority UN plan) are privately 
urging the U.S. delegation to accept 
some modification of that part of the plan 
calling for international ownership of 
atomic facilities, They contend not only 
that Russia will never accept foreign own- 
ership, even if it is international, but 
also that it’s doubtful the U.S. Senate 
would ratify an agreement putting Oak 
Ridge and Hanford and the U. S. stockpile 
of bombs under international control. 


Eisenhower and Columbia 

General Eisenhower is thinking serious- 
ly of quitting the presidency of Columbia 
University. He may ask the trustees to 
allow him to become chancellor, leaving 
him as front man and speechmaker for 
the university but getting routine admin- 
istration off his shoulders. Eisenhower 
would like to keep his connection with 
Columbia, but it’s no secret that he’s in- 
creasingly unhappy in his present job. He 
now simply doesn’t have time to be a col- 
lege president and fill his schedule of ap- 
pearances and speeches, for which he 
sometimes gets 150 invitations in a day. 
Also, he still must travel to Washington 
frequently for consultations with top de- 
fense officials, who use as much of his 
time as they can. 


National Notes 

The Atomic Energy Commission’s long- 
awaited book on atomic-weapons effects, 
already months overdue, will stay snarled 
up on censorship problems at least until 
spring . . . The Shah of Iran’s surprise 
Thanksgiving Day present to Mrs. Elea- 
nor Roosevelt: a finely woven Persian rug 
bearing the likeness of her late husband 
. . . Watch for developments in the com- 
petitive battle between the railroads and 
the truck lines. Trucking operators are 
hopping mad about what they term un- 
fair attacks by the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads Federal Housing 
Administration officials will ask Congress 
to put the home-improvement loan pro- 
gram, originally conceived as a temporary 
measure, on a permanent basis. They 
think regular availability of loans for 
home repairs and modernization would 
help maintain off-season building-trades 
employment, as well as materials pro- 
duction. 
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Trends Abroad 

Latest diplomatic reports confirm 
recent rumors that all Soviet Jews with 
family connections in the U.S. recently 
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have been evacuated from the Black Sea 
area and shipped into the interior of Rus- 
sia . . . Diplomatic and military circles 
in Britain are predicting a new Soviet 
“peace” campaign before long, aimed at 
the four-power “neutralization” of Ger- 
many, Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Hun- 
gary, plus partition of Yugoslavia be- 


_ tween the Eastern and Western spheres 


. . . ECA officials are more discouraged 
than they are publicly willing to admit 
over the chances of achieving their goal 
of European economic integration... A 
three-power standing group in the At- 
lantic Pact defense committee, compris- 
ing the U. S., Britain, and France, already 
is operating as a world chiefs-of-staff 
committee, with an outlook far wider 
than the Atlantic defense area . . . Peru’s 
restricted petroleum output may be ex- 
panded significantly in the near future 
under a forthcoming law encouraging 
foreign investment. It will open the 
Amazon oil region to outside develop- 
ment. 


Red Threat to Formosa 

Military men are concerned over the 
possibility that Formosa will fall to the 
Chinese Communists before long. The 
strategic position of U.S. forces in Japan 
and of the friendly Philippines worsens 
steadily as the Red tide sweeps south- 
ward in China and flanks centers of U. S. 
strength. Loss of Formosa would increase 
the seriousness of this situation, but even 
those who are worried admit that little 
can, or will, be done if the Communists 
move against the island either through 
infiltration or invasion. 


U. S. Aid to Indonesia 

Look for the State Department to sub- 
mit an Indonesian aid program to Con- 
gress early in January. While details will 
not be completed until the U. S. receives 
a formal request for aid from Indonesia, 
it’s expected that grants-in-aid will form 
a relatively small part of the program. 
The reason: The U. S. figures the Indies, 
rich in tin, oil, and rubber, are more 
capable of earning dollars to service loans 
than almost any other area in the world, 
once production gets rolling again. Grants 
will be to supply food and consumer 
goods, needed as incentives to get more 
effort from workers. 


Anti-Western Drive 

As part of the general campaign against 
all Western influence in the satellite 
states, there’s evidence that the Polish 
Communists intend to clamp down on 
American and other Western corre- 
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spondents in Warsaw. The Poles are in- 
censed over foreign reaction to the Rokos- 
sovsky and Gomulka stories and have 
issued hints that some correspondents 
may suffer expulsion or worse. In Czecho- 
slovakia, officials are warning the few 
Western nationals still in the country that 
they must leave shortly. Most of these 
foreign residents represent Western busi- 
ness interests which have been or soon 
will be taken over by the government. 
Also, the Bulgarian Government may 
soon embargo all letters and parcels from 
Western Europe and the U.S. on the 
ground that they have a “disquieting 
effect.” 


Foreign Notes 

Although Soviet production boasts 
often are exaggerated, U.S. experts with 
access to other than published Kremlin 
figures believe that Russia’s over-all in- 
dustrial output this year is higher than 
in 1940, its best prewar year. While there 
still are shortages in some industries such 
as machine tools, steel production has 
been showing a steady increase since the 
war . . . Tokyo is puzzled as to why the 
emperor's youngest brother, Prince Mi- 
kasa, is engaged in a concentrated study 
of the Hebrew language . . . The British 
have evidence that the Russians are in- 
deed changing the face of nature in re- 
mote areas of the Soviet Union, but 
they're doing it with orthodox means 
such as dynamite and slave labor and not 
with atomic power . . . It’s true that Mos- 
cow has warned French Communist 
leader Thorez that he must adopt a stiffer 
Red policy line in France, but there’s 
presently little chance he'll be publicly 
condemned. This would involve the risk 
of splitting the French Communists— 
something the Kremlin can’t afford right 
now, 
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Farm Surplus Dumping 

Administration planners are making 
little progress on plans to get rid of 
mounting food and farm surpluses in 
markets abroad. Actually, Agriculture of- 
ficials are having trouble with the few 
barter and cut-rate programs already pro- 
posed. The wheat-for-manganese deal, 
under which India would get about 
1,000,000 tons of grain, is bogging down. 
And the British haven’t yet approved a 
purchase of a large quantity of dried 
eggs, even though the price has been cut 
about in half. 


Tax Outlook 

There'll be few tax changes in 1950, 
despite public pressure for repeal of 
transportation and luxury taxes. Treasury 
officials, more or less wistfully, would 
like a boost in corporate, estate, and gift 
taxes but will go along with current Ad- 
ministration theory that any important 
tax boosts might be more harmful to the 
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economy than a deficit. Experts are bet- 
ting that the only tax shifts next year will 
be some minor adjustments in excise taxes 
and perhaps coverage of cooperatives 
and other tax-exempt groups. 


Solid Fuel for Planes 

Several solid fuels are being developed 
for possible use in future supersonic air- 
craft. Planes like the X-1, which has ex- 
ceeded the speed of sound, now use con- 
ventional rocket-type fuels, but these are 
impractical for anything but experimental 
aircraft. For example, more than 60% of 
the X-1’s gross weight is fuel, and its en- 
durance is still limited to about three 
minutes. What aeronautical engineers 
want is a new lightweight fuel that will 
occupy little space and provide reason- 
able endurance. The most promising un- 
der research is boron, a product of borax, 
which has three times the power poten- 
tial of aviation gasoline. Whether such 
a fuel would be burned in its solid form 
or liquefied by heat is a question receiv- 
ing close attention—under tight secrecy 
wraps. 


Business Footnotes 

The same day that several hundred 
staff employes of John L. Lewis’s welfare 
and retirement fund were fired without 
notice because payroll money had run 
out, the United Mine Workers Journal 
came out with a story headed: “Welfare 
Fund Audit Refutes Slanders as Account- 
ants Find Affairs in Good Order” . . . The 
government has been unable to find a 
buyer for its $4,000,000 floating fish 
cannery, Pacific Explorer, converted soon 
after the war to catch and process sea- 
food in distant waters as a move against 
food shortages. It is being laid up on the 
West Coast . . . Auto-trade insiders expect 
a 25% reduction in the ranks of car dealers 
in the next year. The reasons: price-cut- 
ting tactics, factory pressure for sales, 
and desire of old dealers to get out while 
they still have money ahead . . . General 
Motors won't hurry to license other car 
manufacturers to use the Oldsmobile 
high-compression Rocket engine, as it 
did in the case of its Hydra-Matic drive. 
GM wants to gain the maximum competi- 
tive benefit from the new engine. 
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Movie Notes 

Hollywood will be out with a rash of 
circus pictures. Nine are now being read- 
ied for production . . . There’s a plan 
afoot to cut down the number of Oscars 
awarded by the Motion Picture Academy 
next year. The feeling is that so many 
awards cheapen the annual competition 
. . . Pat O’Brien will play the title role 
when “The Runyon Story” is brought to 
the screen next year. He was a personal 
choice of the late Damon Runyon for the 
part. A share of the profits will go to the 
Runyon Cancer Fund . . , Cantinflas, 


Mexico’s top box-office star, who has 
been rumored for an American film for 
several years, has just signed with Colum- 
bia for a comedy. It will be made in Mex- 
ico with both English and Spanish dia- 
logue . . . Twentieth Century-Fox will 
use some of its frozen sterling funds by 
making “The Australian Story” on loca- 
tion. Tyrone Power is the star . . . Louis 
Calhern is set for the lead in the Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes biography, “The 
Magnificent Yankee.” 


Radio and Video Lines 

CBS has finally landed a sponsor for 
Life With Luigi, its comedy series about 
an Italian immigrant. It’s being bought 
by Wrigley after more than a year as a 
sustainer . . . The television trend against 
weekly schedules of elaborate comedy 
shows is increasing. The Ed Wynn show 
soon will be held to alternate Thursdays. 
Milton Berle is a sure bet to do alternate 
weekly shows for Texaco next season . .. 
CBS is planning another new talent-op- 
portunity radio show for early 1950, with 
Robert Q. Lewis as master of ceremonies 
. . » Don’t be surprised if Frankie Laine 
gets a capital-gains deal from one of the 
networks for a television series. With 
two recent disk smashes, he’s one of the 
hottest singing attractions since Sinatra's 
swoon days . . . As soon as he feels the 
time is ripe, CBS boss William Paley will 
order television auditions for Bing Crosby, 
Amos ’n’ Andy, Jack Benny, and other 
top stars with whom he has exclusive 
radio and television contracts . . . The 
real reason the Schlitz-sponsored radio 
series Halls of Ivy won't start on NBC 
early next year is to enable Pabst’s Life 
of Riley to get entrenched in listener rat- 
ings. The two beer shows will be pro- 
grammed a half hour apart on Friday 
over the same hookup. The delay was a 
concession to Pabst. 


Book Notes 

Expect a storm to blow up when the 
memoirs of General Weygand are pub- 
lished in the spring . . . “A Year in the 
MVD,” a book by Nicolai Sineversky, an 
anti-Communist underground agent who 
became a translator for the Soviet secret 
police, is being prepared for U. S. pub- 
lication early next year by two Washing- 
ton correspondents, brothers Kermit and 
Milt Dean Hill. It was first published in 
Western Germany .. . “I Attacked Pearl 
Harbor” by Kazuo Sakamaki, sole sur- 
vivor of the Jap midget-submarine crews 
which took part in the attack, will appear 
shortly. The book describes his training 
for the suicide mission and his later con- 
version to democracy while a war pris- 
oner ... A critical analysis of U. S. oc- 
cupation policy and practice in Germany 
will be published in February under the 
title “We Came as Conquerors.” The 
author is Edwin Hartrich, New York 
Herald Tribune foreign correspondent. 
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You wouldn’t like the Welfare State 


SPENT THIS SUMMER IN ENGLAND. I saw 
the Welfare State at work. You wouldn’t like it. 


You thought the workers (who voted the Welfare 
State in) would get the welfare? No—only the poli- 
ticians. Remember that, just this summer, the Welfare 
State used troops to break a dock-workers’ strike. 


And when the government takes over an industry, 
it becomes an employer, and is just as anxious as any 
employer for a profit. Except that government can 
force a profit, and does so, by requiring speed-ups and 
by cutting wages by the simple process of taking back 
in taxes more and more of what it pays out in wages. 


Under the Welfare State, your real wages go down 
because the cream must first be skimmed to keep a 
horde of bureaucrats in easy, well-paid jobs. 


Without the incentive that hope-of-profit gives, 
people produce less in the Welfare State, so costs and 
therefore prices are higher. 


Without competition between firms bidding for your 
business, quality is poor —shoddy clothing; drab ap- 
pearance; bad food and not enough of it. (And it would 
be even worse if America—the capitalist, profit- 
system country—didn’t donate billions to keep that 
Welfare State nation alive.) 


Welfare? That’s only for the politicians. 


As for you—work harder . . . and faster . . . pay 
more taxes... eat less . . . have less. And nothing 
for you nor your children to look forward to. 


No, you wouldn’t like a Welfare State. No self- 
respecting man or woman would. 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES; AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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> Military aid for Europe should move more quickly as a re- 
sult of the Atlantic Pact organization meetings in Paris late 
this month. Approval of a broad defense plan by the Council 
of Defense Ministers will pave the way for release of all 
military-aid funds. 


Truman must approve plans for an integrated defense before 
the major portion of MAP funds can be spent. Congress in- 
cluded this provision in the appropriations bill. Even then, 
bilateral agreements will have to be negotiated with nations 
that are to receive arms. Midwinter is about the earliest that 
important arms shipments can begin. 


Progress so far has been good, in the opinion of military men. 
The $100,000,000 Congress made immediately available, 
without strings, has proved sufficient to start the arms-aid 
program, and the conditions attached to the remaining $900,- 
000,000 have speeded integration of defense planning. 






> The outlook is for general industrial peace at least through 
the spring of next year. Only the unpredictable vagaries of 
John L. Lewis and labor civil war in the electrical industry 
threaten prospects of a strike-free period in the mass-pro- 
duction industries. 


The 1949 collective-bargaining season is virtually over. New 
wage contracts must still be negotiated for most of 320,000 
telephone workers, but although agreements may be delayed, 
no widespread strike is expected. Sporadic industrial warfare 
is the worst now expected to result from current maritime 
disputes. 


Emphasis on social security, instead of straight wage in- 
creases, will continue. The CIO will follow through on the 
trend begun with Ford and climaxed by the steel-strike victory. 


The next major labor-management test will come when the 
United Auto Workers tackle General Motors next spring. The 
union can be expected to demand pensions and welfare plans 
superior to those won from Ford and the steel companies. 
The UAW is likely also to ask scrapping of the cost-of-living 
formula written into the present General Motors contract. A 
straight wage increase may be sought, depending on economic 
conditions in April, when negotiations will probably begin. 


> Quick Senate approval of expanded old-age and survivors’ 
insurance, already passed by the House, may slow labor’s 
drive for company-financed social-security schemes. This leg- 
islation, which lifts the level of benefits being paid and ex- 
tends coverage to another 11,000,000 persons, will have the 
backing of industry as well as labor. 


> A central bank for Western Europe may be the first major 
step toward economic unification by ERP countries. Techni- 
cal discussions leading to this and other unifying reforms are 
in progress in Washington and European capitals. Results 
should be evident by late December. 


The proposed bank would promote financial stability and help 
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Washington Trends 


ease the impact of suddenly lowered trade and customs bar- 
riers. It would also coordinate the economic programs of all 
member nations and be the forerunner of an agency to handle 
free convertibility of all currencies. 


These plans encourage ECA officials in their hope that real 
progress toward economic unification will have been achieved 
in time to impress Congress with the need for adequate 1951 
appropriations. A battle over foreign-aid appropriations seems 
inevitable, however. 


> Britain’s role in the economic integration of Western Europe 
presents a knotty problem. Secretary of State Acheson. has 
warned the British that their expressions of “sympathy” for 
OEEC objectives must be followed by specific action. 


The British do not want to lose their favored position for di- 
rect appeals for U.S. aid, which might result from complete 
integration with the OEEC. Acheson and ECA Administrator 
Hoffman are warning them that unless real economic co- 
operation with Western Europe is evidenced, Congress will 
slash all aid. 





> Transfer of most RFC lending tunctions to the Federal Re- 
serve Board, recently proposed by FRB Chairman McCabe, 
will get serious consideration at the new session of Congress. 
RFC loans to Kaiser-Frazer and the Lustron Corp. have 
aroused resentment on Capitol Hill. 


McCabe’s proposal would permit Federal Reserve banks to 
assume up to 90% of the risk involved in business loans made 
by regular lending institutions. Commitments could not ex- 
ceed $500,000,000 at any time. The emphasis would be on 
loans to small business. RFC lending would probably be re- 
stricted to special-purpose loans—such as to railroads. 


Senator Fulbright’s projected investigation of the RFC and 
the survey of Federal lending policies by the Joint Economic 
Committee insure a Congressional attempt to define more 
closely the RFC’s powers. 


> No immediate change in American policy toward China will 
result from the Bangkok conference of U. S. Far Eastern diplo- 
mats. Neither recognition of the Communist regime nor real 
aid to the Nationalists is in prospect. 


Plans for ringing Red China with non-Communist states may 
be developed, however. The projected “Little Marshall plan” 
for Southeast Asia would be an important part of such a 
program. 

British recognition of the Communist regime may be delayed 
but still appears inevitable. State Department opposition to 
this move may only be a formality. Secretary Acheson’s ad- 
visers see some advantages in the British having access to 
Communist-held areas, including the possibility that they 
could assist Americans still in China. 


> No expansion of National Guard strength beyond the 400,- 
000 it will reach next spring can be expected for some time. 
The guard’s authorized strength is 675,000, but limitations of 
budget and armory facilities restrict recruiting. 
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"200 men to serub a cat!” 


“Yep, it takes me and 299 other fellows nearly a 
month to scrub this 16-story ‘cat’ I work on at the 
oil refinery. It processes about a million gallons of oil 
a day—and to keep it in top working order we give 
it the full treatment at regular intervals. We clean 
the tanks, towers, tubes, pipes and vessels... cut off 
scale and coke deposits ... weld eroded surfaces... 
inspect, repair, replace. 


“It’s a big job, and a tough one—but it’s one of the 
reasons you're getting better oil products every day. 
Finer fuels and lubricants are just the beginning. 
There are hundreds of new products .. . fungicides, 
solvents, paints, plastics—even medicines—that our 
scientists have helped develop or improve. 


“Of course, that’s about what you’d expect from a 
business built on competition. Things really roll when 
three or four hundred refineries are all trying to 
make the best oil products in America. Takes plenty 
of work and money to keep an oil refinery going. 

But it’s adding up to better living and more progress 
for more people all the time.” 


Oil Industry Information Committee 
50 West 50th Street « New York 20, N. Y. 


Oil Builds for Americas Future 












































Psychic Sid, Psychiatrist, was feeling none too fit; his 
@ overwork had caused his personality to split! “I am 
two people,” Sidney said. “We'll both go take a rest at 
friendly Hotel Statler, where you really are a guest. 
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2 “T really want a good night’s sleep,” the Psychic Sidney 

e said. “My bad half, psychologically, is just opposed to 
bed.” ““Not Statler beds!’ the bad half cried. “‘’'m not 
that silly, Doe. Eight hundred springs and more will 
help us both sleep round the clock.” 























3 “The worried mind,” Sid smiled, “will find the Statler 

¢ bath a spot for healing relaxation in a tub of water hot, 
with snowy towels, piles of soap, the dark soon turns 
to light!’ His naughty self slid in the tub and whis- 
pered: “Doc, you're right!” 














Their dinner at the Statler proved a psychiatric hit. 

4. “With food as good as this,”’ he cried, “I simply can’t 
be split.” The bad half shook Sid’s hand and said: 
“You win, and I’m not yelping, but—could we cele- 
brate your cure and have a second helping?” 





No longer split, the happy Sid was cured of his fixa- 

e tion. But as he left, he paused to cheer the Statler’s 
swell location. “You're really in the heart of town, 
you're close to shows and shops. No wonder Hotel 
Statler’s where the knowing traveler stops!” 





Peers. 
STATLER 


HOTELS 
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STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK (FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA) 
BOSTON + BUFFALO . CLEVELAND 
DETROIT «+ ST. LOUIS WASHINGTON 
STATLER OPERATED HOTEL WILLIAM PENN «+ PITTSBURGH 
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Ye Goode Thanksgiving of 1949 


Our harvest being gotten in, our Gov- 
ernour sent foure men on fowling, that so 
we might after a more speciall manner 
rejoyce together; they foure in one day 
killed as much fowle as some ninetie men, 
whom for three days we entertained and 
feasted, and they went out and killed 
five Deere, which they brought to the 
Plantation and bestowed on our Gover- 
nour and upon the Captaine, and others. 
And though it be not alwayes so plenti- 
full, yet by the goodnesse of God, we are 
so farre from want, that we often wish 
you partakers of our plentie .. . 


So ran a report, appearing in England 
under the signature G. Mourt, concern- 
ing the first Thanksgiving celebration in 
the wilderness that was to be the United 
States. The year was 1621. The celebrants 
were the 51 Pilgrims who had landed on 
Plymouth Rock on Dec. 21, 1620, and had 
survived the first terrible winter there. 
They were what remained of the May- 
flower’s company, which had numbered 
102 men, women, and children at the 
landing. Their 90 guests were Chief 
Massasoit’s Indians. 

What the Pilgrims had to be thankful 
tor was completion of eleven crude build- 
ings, a good 20-acre crop of “Indian- 
Corne,” a small wheat harvest, and “Barly 
indifferent good.” Their “Pease” hadn't 
been worth harvesting. 

And Teday: A report as satisfactory 
as G. Mourt’s concerning the Thanksgiv- 
ing celebration of 1949 would have io 
record excellent harvests of all crops. In- 
dian corn did well. The yield was 3,358,- 
(00,000 bushels. Instead of going fowl- 
ing, the nation raised some 41,000,000 
turkeys for the 328th anniversary of the 
November feast. About 64 per cent of 
these would be consumed by the end of 
November, having been purchased by as 
many of the country’s 149,000,000 in- 
habitants as wanted and could afford 
them. The live-weight wholesale price 
hovered around 31 cents a pound—the 
government support level—but the retail 
price ranged up to 75 cents a pound 
dressed, in city markets. 

Besides its crops, the country could be 
thankful for a peacetime national income 
ot about $217,000,000,000, for employ- 


ment so heavy that it left only about 
3,300,000 citizens without jobs, for a 
cessation of the big strikes that had inter- 
fered with production, and for a state of 
peace—or, at least, the absence of shoot- 
ing war—with all nations. 

President Harry S. Truman, the 1949 
approximation of the Pilgrims’ “Gover- 
nour,” received so many gift turkeys that 


Pahlavi, Shahinshah of Iran, formerly 
Persia, was young and handsome enough 
and the civilization he represented old 
and glamorous enough to draw a respect- 
ably large crowd to the streets of Wash- 
ington for his reception. 

And the cheering this time wasn’t 
forced, The 30-year-old monarch, whose 
domain borders Soviet Russia, had suc- 
cessfully resisted Red infiltration through 
his province of Azerbaijan, survived the 
attack of an armed assassin with extreme 
right-wing connections, sided with the 
alliance against Germany in the second 
world war, and generally earned the 





President Truman looks one of his Thanksgiving gift turkeys in the eye* 


he couldn't possibly eat them all and so 
sent them on to charitable institutions 
that others might be partakers of his and 
the nation’s plenty. Thousands of lesser 
citizens likewise shared the largess come 
to them “by the goodnesse of God.” 


VISITORS: 


The Most Eligible Shah_ 


This time government employes didn’t 
have to be urged to play mob-scene 
extras at the Washington welcome to a 
foreign dignitary. Mohammed Reza Shah 








right to be classed as a firm friend of the 
United States. 

Mr. Truman and Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson were waiting at the airport 
when the President’s plane, the Independ- 
ence, settled at its accustomed perch 
with the Shah aboard Wednesday after- 
noon, Nov. 16. An honor guard was 
drawn up for the formal reception. A 
parade to Blair House across the Potomac 
and through the flag-decorated streets 
followed. It was as imposing a show as 
American democracy, which isn’t too 


*Making the presentation: Leon Todd, Mrs. Arthur 
Hinds, Fred Smith. 
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skillful at 
put on. 

Mohammed Reza seemed to find it all 
pleasant and familiar except for the or- 
dering around he and the President got 
from press photographers. This baffled 
him until Mr. Truman explained he al- 
ways obeyed their orders to “shake 
hands,” “move closer,” “now wave,” be- 
cause he was used to them. 

During the next four days the Shah at- 
tended a college football game, a num- 
ber of banquets and receptions, saw the 


public ceremonials, could 


Mrs. Acheson also was amused by what 


sights of the capital and environs, sub- 
mitted to a press interview, and ad- 
dressed Washington correspondents at a 
luncheon tendered by the Overseas Writ- 
ers Association. He received a hunting 
rifle from the President and, more im- 
portant, an attentive hearing of his pro- 
posals that the United States increase its 
military aid to Iran, use his country as 
a testing ground for the Administration’s 
Point Four program, and encourage in- 
vestment of private American capital in 
Iranian oil and other resources. 

Charmer: Speaking in deliberate 
English, the Shah handled his press con- 
ference skillfully. He spoke frankly of 
his hopes for increased American aid. He 
would continue to ride airplanes in spite 
of urgings by his ministers not to. “I say 
hell to them,” he confided. 

By the time he pushed on to New 
York last Sunday to be greeted by Grover 
Whalen, Mohammed Reza had estab- 
lished himself as a public success, particu- 
larly with the women. Having divorced 
the beautiful sister of King Farouk of 
Egypt, the Shah was single and eligible. 
His father, Reza Shah, had liberated 
Iranian women from the veil and the 
harem before abdicating in his son’s favor 
in 1941. Any girl could dream. 
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RACIAL: 


Davis Knight, White 


Young Davis Knight of Soso, Miss., 
had always known a little Negro blood 
ran in his veins, but he hadn’t worried 
much about it. His parents assured him 
that he was white and that in fact his 
great-grandfather had been the region’s 
special hero—the famous Capt. Newt 


Knight who refused to secede from the’ 


Union in 1861, formed the “Free State 


International 


the Shah said to the Secretary of State 


of Jones,” and fought several skirmishes 
against the Confederates. 

Knight served for three years in the 
Navy in the second world war, as a 
white man, and received his discharge 
papers as such in 1946. That April, 
Knight, now 30, wooed and wed the 
blond 18-year-old Junie Lee Spradley 
(the mayor married them), and they 
went to live with her grandmother, Mrs. 
Amy Hutto, in one of the best sections 
of nearby Laurel. 

It was then that the trouble began. 
A rumor got started in Laurel that the 
man who had married Junie Lee was a 
Negro. Capt. Newt Knight, it was re- 
called, had carried his anti-slavery senti- 
ments so far as to have a child by one 
Rachel, a full-blooded Negro. Davis 
Knight’s ancestry was traced to that 
union. 

Action: A committee of women called 
on District Attorney Paul Swartzfager. A 
grand jury returned an indictment charg- 
ing that Davis Knight, Negro, had com- 
mitted miscegenation in marrying white 
Junie Lee Spradley. 

The Mississippi law, passed in 1880, 
makes it clear that “the marriage of a 
white person with a Negro . . . or person 
who shall have one-eighth or more Ne- 


gro blood shall be unlawful and void.” 
The penalty is imprisonment for up to 
ten years. j 

So the issue, as the Jones County 
Court convened last December for the 
first miscegenation trial in the state's 
history, was: Had old Rachel, Captain 
Newt's onetime slave and Davis Knight's 
great-grandmother, actually been 100 
per cent Negro? That would make Knight 
one-eighth Negro and accountable under 
the law. Any dilution of Rachel’s blood 
would clear the defendant. The defense 
contended that Rachel had been a full- 
blooded Cherokee. 

The most crushing testimony at th 
trial came from a son of old Captain 
Newt himself. Thomas Jackson Knight, 
whose mother had been Captain Newt's 
white wife, said he was proud to help the 
state keep one of the “Nigger Knights,” 
as he called them, from “crossing over.” 
Rachel Knight, the 88-year-old man tes- 
tified, had been a _ coal-black, kinky- 
haired, round-faced, full-blooded Negro. 

Other witnesses, who also had known 
her, were less positive. Rachel, it seemed 
to them, had had the gingerbread com- 
plexion, straight hair, and high cheek- 
bones that might well have derived from 
an Indian ancestry. 

Legally, the burden was on the state 
to prove “beyond any reasonable doubt” 
that Knight was at least one-eighth Ne- 
gro. The all-white jury had little difficulty 
making up its mind. It took fifteen min- 
utes to find Knight guilty. The judge 
sentenced him to five years in jail. 

Knight appealed the case and mean- 
while took his wife back to live with him 
in the Negro section of Soso. Junie Lee, 
who had stated at the trial that she was 
pregnant, faced becoming in the eves 
of the law an unwed mother. 

Last week their ordeal ended. The 
Mississippi Supreme Court, finding that 
the Jones County decision had gone 
against the evidence, reversed it. After 
eleven months, when Davis Knight left 
the courtroom with Junie Lee, he was 
once more a white—and married—man. 


Old Story, New Cast 


Last week in the town of Wabhalla, 
S.C., feeling ran high over a crime de- 
scribed as the most brutal in the his- 
tory of Oconee County. Two youths who 
had been drinking broke into the home 
of Michael Rice, 69, a respected widowed 
cotton farmer, shot him fatally, and made 
off with more than $400. They warned 
Henry Davis, 14, who was living with 
the farmer, not to seek help or they 
would shoot him too. The boy spent the 
night cowering beside Rice while the 
farmer slowly bled to death. 

The next morning when the _ boy 
blurted out the story, an aroused public 
opinion spurred a statewide search for 
the killers. Two days later James D. Law- 
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ing, 26, and Leroy Parker, 22, who con- 
fessed the slaying, were arrested near 
Charleston. Police decided they had bet- 
ter lock the pair in the state penitentiary 
for safekeeping. Local civic leaders 
thought critics of Southern race prejudice 
might be interested to know that the al- 
leged killers were white men; Rice, the 
slain farmer, was a Negro. 


PEOPLE: 


The Veep and Mrs. Veep 


The happy couple were on their way 
South. After spending their wedding 
night at the Angles, the groom’s Paducah, 
Ky., home, they planned to motor to 
Florida in the bride’s convertible—her 
wedding gift from the groom—and would 
be guests of President and Mrs. Truman 
at Key West sometime after the Trumans 
arrive there Nov. 28. 

The wedding in Singleton Memorial 
Chapel of St. John’s Methodist Church 
on “Holy Corner” in St. Louis Nov. 18 
went off without untoward incident. The 
groom, solemn for the occasion answered: 
“I will” in a booming voice, the bride, at- 
tractive in a “Barkley blue” suit, replied in 
a low but firm tone. The organ throbbed 
Wagner’s bridal march from “Lohengrin” 
for the processional and Mendelssohn’s 
“Wedding March” for the recessional. 

A crowd of 5,000 waited outside the 
church to see Vice President Alben Bark- 
ley and his bride, Mrs. Carleton S. Had- 
ley, emerge from the church, where 
only members of their families, William 
Vaughan, Barkley’s civilian aide,* and a 


‘limited number of press and radio repre- 


sentatives had witnessed the ceremony. 

“I hate to go out there and face that 
mess,” the new Mrs. Barkley complained, 
hesitating in the church vestibule. 

“That’s no mess,” Barkley corrected 
her. “That’s the American public.” Bark- 
ley told the press he thought the whole 
thing was “wonderful,” including the pub- 
lic’s interest. Mrs. Barkley told every- 
body she was “very, very happy.” 

Barkley kissed almost all the ladies at 
the reception, held at the home of Mrs. 
Thomas L. Sayman, a friend of Mrs. 
Barkley’s, except the bride. He said he 
would leave that until later. 


TRIALS: 


Hiss and Chambers—Act II 


Two telephone calls changed the life 
of Whittaker Chambers. The first, in 
1932, was from a high Communist func- 
tionary. It yanked the young New Masses 
editor from a promising literary life and 
dropped him into the Soviet espionage 
apparatus. 

(he second, in August 1948, was a 
Warning from a newspaperman that he 





“No relation to President Truman’s military aide. 
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was being subpoenaed by the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. It 
plucked him from a $30,000-a-year job 
with Time and plunged him into an 
Aeschylean drama which sketched out 
the essential conflict of our times. 

For Chambers’s testimony was more 
than a recital of names, dates, and places 
in his murky Communist past. It was a 
serious account of what Communism had 
done to many idealistic young Americans. 
Even under the klieg lights of the House 
committee’s hearing room, the witness's 
religious intensity shone through. 

It would have stopped there but for 
Alger Hiss, another brilliant man, whose 
steely mind and indomitable ambition 
had carried him up to the presidency of 
the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. Named among others as a 
member of a Communist cell in the State 
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copies of 47 State Department documents 
and four memos in Hiss’s handwriting. 
These, he said, had been given to him by 
Hiss in 1938 for transmission to Col. 
Boris Bykoff, a Soviet intelligence agent 
in the United States. 

Double Denial: Hiss was called be- 
fore a Federal grand jury in New York. 
Could he explain how secret material, 
copied in his handwriting and on a type- 
writer which he then admitted—but sub- 
sequently denied—was in his possession 
in 1938, had fallen into the hands of a 
confessed Communist spy? Hiss could 
not. Had he seen Chambers after Jan. 1, 
1937? He had not. On Dec. 15, 1948, 
the grand jury indicted Alger .Hiss on 
two perjury counts, 

Last June, in a tense courtroom of the 
New York Federal building, Hiss came 
to trial. Reporters were crushed thigh to 
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The Vice President helps the Missus cut herself a piece of wedding cake 


Department during the 1930s, Hiss 
denied the accusation and declared that 
he had never known Chambers. 

Then the tragedy unfolded. Chambers 
backed the charge with a minute descrip- 
tion of the home life of Alger and his 
wife, Priscilla. When the men were 
brought face to face, Hiss admitted that 
he had known Chambers, but as a “dead 
beat” named “George Crosley” who had 
“sponged” on him for months. 

Hiss filed a $75,000 defamation-of- 
character suit against Chambers. To drive 
home his point, Chambers decided to put 
aside his carefullly phrased account of 
Communist infiltration and to tell the 
whole story. 

He dramatically produced typewritten 


thigh as United States Attorney Thomas 
F. Murphy, a tall, broad-shouldered man 
with a bushy mustache and a deceptively 
mild manner, began unfolding his case. 
His legal opposition, in the form of the 
flamboyant trial lawyer Lloyd ‘Paul 
Stryker, was formidable. Stryker concen- 
trated his attack on the credibility of 
Chambers. By every means, he was out to 
prove that the former editor was a “moral 
leper” and a multiple perjurer engaged in 
a “low-down, nefarious conspiracy.” 
Every human misdeed that Chambers 
ever committed blossomed under Stryker’s 
purple rhetoric into a tree of monstrosity. 
But throughout the 27 days of the trial 
two things sat-cold and hard in the court- 
room: Alger Hiss’s Woodstock typewriter 
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and the documents which had been typed 
on it. Stryker might shred Chambers’s 
character, but he could not talk away 
this plaguing evidence. Its very solidity 
gave body to the damaging corroborative 
evidence of Mrs. Esther Chambers, Whit- 
taker’s wife. The jury split 8 to 4 in favor 
of conviction. 

Last week there was a dreamlike feel- 
ing pervading the high, walnut-paneled 
court as the second Hiss trial began. 
Judge Henry W. Goddard, a tall, gray 
man of vintage courtliness, replaced the 
first trial judge, And Stryker, for reasons 
never explained, had been dropped for 
Claude B. Cross, a Boston lawyer of high 
reputation. Except for these substitutions, 
the cast was the same, and the drama it 
played seemed almost word for word the 
same. 

Second Recital: A jury of eight 
women and four men were chosen in 
quick time—one hour and 50 minutes. On 
Friday Murphy and Cross made their 
opening statements. Cross came to grips 
with the evidence by charging that the 
documents had been stolen by Henry 
Julian Wadleigh and another State De- 
partment employe. Then, after three 
technical witnesses had established the 
validity of the indictment, the door at 
Judge Goddard's left opened and Whit- 
taker Chambers walked in. There was a 
buzz as he was sworn. 

It ceased abruptly as Murphy boomed 
his first question. The courtroom quieted 
down to listening as Chambers, ruddier 
than he had been during the first trial, 
settled his short, heavy body into the 
witness chair, Speaking quietly and re- 
flectively, he told the oft-repeated story 
of his early life, his college years, his en- 
try into the garbled world of the Commu- 
nist Party, and the steps which led to his 
membership in the Soviet underground 
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Alger and Priscilla Hiss: Again the court 


apparatus. Goddard leaned 
forward to hear the sad voice 
which casually laid bare the 
kind of existence few Ameri- 
cans ever experience. 

This was the first sharp de- 
parture from the previous 
trial. For Goddard seemed to 
share none of the first trial 
judge’s apparent skepticism 
about Chambers and the gov- 
ernment’s case. When Cross 
lumbered to his feet with ob- 
jections, he sustained or over- 
ruled with judicial calm. And 
he allowed Chambers wide 
latitude in painting the back- 
drop of events leading to his 
meeting with Hiss in 1934, It 
was at this point, as Cham- 
bers reached the first climax 
of his recital, that the court 
adjourned for the week end. 

In the corridor ouside the 
courtroom, reporters sur- 
rounded the witness. “As com- 
pared with Stryker, how do you like 
Cross?” he was asked. “Well, I haven't 
crossed with him yet,” said Whittaker 
Chambers. 


Antics for Judy 


At her Washington trial in June, Judith 
Coplon was convicted on two charges: 
(1) willfully and unlawfully removing 
government documents and (2) spying 
for a foreign power. Her sentence: 40 
months to ten years. Now she faced a 
second trial with her co-defendant, the 
balky Valentin Gubitcheff, on espionage- 


conspiracy charges in New York Federal 
Courthouse. 

During the pre-trial testimony last 
week, her squat, excitable lawyer, Archi- 
bald Palmer, sought first to convince Fed- 
eral Judge Sylvester Ryan that the ar- 
rest of the former government girl and 
the Soviet UN employe, followed by 
seizure of the papers in Miss Coplon’s 
purse, was improper and without wai 
rant. He failed. Palmer then argued fo: 
dismissal on the grounds of double jeop 
ardy, or “double punishment,” using 
Biblical allusions and confused allegories. 

“If we weren't in court,” said Judge 
Ryan, “Id call your talk double talk.” 

“May I carry on?” 

“You may not carry on. You may con- 
tinue.” 

Legal Vaudeville: All week Palme: 
entertained the courtroom. Advised by 
Judge Ryan to save his “flowery lan- 
guage” for the jury, Palmer protested: 
“You know how succinct I am not” and: 
“You can’t say I am not verbose.” 

“You are not trying to be a clown 
here?” Ryan asked sharply. 

“God forbid!” Palmer echoed. “I'm not 
trying to be funny. Whatever I do is un- 
conscious.” 

“This is a serious matter,” Ryan 
snapped. “Are you sure youre not trying 
to make a farce out of this?” Then he 
warned Palmer that he did not want his 
“frivolous acts” repeated before the jury 
and that he resented them even with no 
jury. 

On Friday Palmer lost his third motion. 
Judge Ryan threw out the double-jeop- 
ardy plea and set the trial for 10:30 a.m., 
Tuesday, Nov. 22. 
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Palmer (with Judy Coplon) was “unconscious”; Gubitcheff was balky 
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Third Round for Bridges 


After two starts, the government felt it 
had a convincing case against Harry 
Bridges. Previous attempts to deport the 
International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union chief as an alien Com- 
munist had failed. CIO reluctance to 
“stool pigeon” for the government had 
handicapped the prosecution. 

But times had changed. The Commu- 
nist-line unions, by implacably fighting 
Philip Murray and the CIO leadership, 
had worn out their welcome. It was, in 








prosecution and the defense made their 
opening statements. “A giant conspiracy,” 
said Hallinan. But the fireworks, in the 
form of the government’s “mystery wit- 
nesses,” were yet to come. 


CRIME: 


Horror Week 


Either there was an unusual spate of 
ghastly sex crimes against children last 
week or some quirk in the week’s news 
reporting made it seem so. In Los 
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Stroble’s contrition was no help to Linda Joyce or solace to her parents, Jules and Lillian Glucoft 


tact, a quiet CIO nod which had sparked 
the Justice Department investigation. 

Last May a Federal grand jury sitting 
in San Francisco brought in a two-count 
indictment against Bridges for (1) per- 
jury in denying his Communist affiliation 
in his naturalization application and (2) 
engaging in “a conspiracy to defraud” the 
government by obstructing and defeat- 
ing the proper administration of the 
naturalization laws (NEWSWEEK, June 6). 

There was no flood of CIO resolutions 
condemning the government action. The 
anti-Communists who had rallied to 
Bridges’s cause in the past, because of 
trade-union loyalties, sat quietly on their 
hands. 

Last week the trial began in San Fran- 
cisco. But Richard Gladstein, the ILWU’s 
veteran lawyer, was too busy defend- 
ing himself against the contempt citation 
he had earned in the New York trial of 
the eleven Communist leaders to help 
Bridges. Gladstein’s replacement was Vin- 
cent Hallinan, a wealthy and colorful law- 
ver. Last Friday, after four days of 
wrangling over the choice of a jury, the 
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Angeles, headlines told of the discovery 
of the body of 6-year-old Linda Joyce 
Glucoft, stabbed with an ice pick and 
strangled with a necktie about the neck. 
The body was found in a rubbish heap in 
the yard of Fred Stroble, 67-year-old 
baker already wanted on a child-moles- 
tation charge. 

Arrested three days later in a down- 
town bar, Stroble, known as a mild-man- 
nered man, confessed, declaring perverse- 
ly that he had “loved Linda more than he 
ever loved anybody in his life.” He said 
he did “not deserve to live.” Taking him 
at his word, District Attorney William 
Simpson set in motion machinery that 
could have Stroble sentencec for first- 
degree murder within a week. 

In Burley, Idaho, a heavy-set, round- 
faced man lured Glenda Joyce Brisbois, 
7, from the street where she was playing 
into his maroon sedan. The next day 
police found her mutilated body under 
water in an irrigation ditch 5 miles away. 
Doctors believed she was still alive when 
tossed into the ditch. At the end of the 
week, Neil Butterfield, a 16-year-old high- 
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school athlete, was captured near Twin 
Falls, Idaho, and confessed killing the 
child because he wanted the thrill “of 
seeing someone die.” He was arraigned 
for murder in an impromptu open-air 
courtroom because police feared an out- 
break of violence if he were returned to 
Burley. 


The parents of 7-year-old Karen 


Kuechenmeister of Detroit were luckier. 
A police car happened to be passing their 
home minutes after William Mabrey, a 
35-year-old poolroom operator, abducted 
the youngster in his automobile. After 
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an 80-mile-an-hour chase Mabrey aban- 
doned the car, leaving the child unhurt 
in the front seat. Later, to cover up his 
crime, Mabrey nervily reported to the 
police that his car had been stolen. Karen 
identified him and he confessed. 


LABOR: 


Red Revolt 


Joseph Curran’s National Maritime 
Union, only two years out of Communist 
clutches, was seething again with Red re- 
volt. Sparking the trouble was the NMU’s 
dismissal of David Drummond, a union 
left-winger from his post as New York 
port agent. The charges: misfeasance and 
disobedience. 

Last Wednesday 400 NMU members, 
led by known Communist waterfront 
agents, burst into the NMU headquarters 
on West Seventeenth Street, threatened 
to kill union employes, slugged a neat 
half-dozen of them, and then laid siege 
to the building. For ten hours the rioters 
prevented barricaded union officers from 
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leaving. When Joseph Moutal, an NMU 
patrolman, attempted to run sandwiches 
and coffee into the building, he was 
thrown to the ground and kicked in the 
head until he was almost unconscious. 

At a membership meeting the next 
night the free-for-all continued. Curran, 
who had flown up from Texas to quell 
the party-line revolt, forced Drummond 
off the platform. After the fist fighting 
had ended, the meeting voted to bring 
Drummond up on charges of violating the 
union constitution. 

Unfazed by the reprimand, the Drum- 





Communist-led seamen rioted against 


mond forces waited until everyone else 
had gone home. Then, following Com- 
munist tradition, they took over the 
empty hall and declared that the previous 
meeting had been “illegal.” What the 
party-line elements in the NMU had 
achieved was uncertain. But their open 
rebellion was a sign that Curran’s hold 
on the NMU was still not secure. 


Question Mark Parade 


John L. Lewis's miners were back at 
work. This was the one solid fact last 
week in the coal story. The rest was crys- 
tal-ball gazing. Would the miners quit 
again on Dec. 1, as Lewis had threat- 
ened? Would President Truman emerge 
from his coyness and blast Lewis with the 
Taft-Hartley Act? Would the coal op- 
erators capitulate to the United Mine 
Workers’ still-unformulated demands? 

As usual, Lewis was doing his upsy- 
downsy waltz, putting a conciliatory foot 
forward and then kicking out aggres- 
sively. Sitting in his office, he “awaited 
the convenience” of the coal operators. 
But when Cyrus Ching, the Federal 
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mediator, asked him exactly what he 
wanted, Lewis reportedly told him: “I do 
not want you to bargain with me.” 
Solidly aligned against Lewis, the coal 
operators bided their time. They were 
ready to discuss ways and means to put 
the limping welfare fund back on its feet. 
But they were dead set on writing a con- 
tract with Lewis which would take out 
of his hands their prerogative of controll- 
ing production. After more than a year 
of coping with a clause in UMW con- 
tracts which permitted him to call out 
his miners when they were not “able and 
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their leadership at an NMU meeting 


willing” to work, the mine owners were 
fed up. 

Here Lewis balked. It was not enough 
for him to get an increase from $14.05 
to $15 a day or to double the welfare- 
fund royalty on each ton of coal mined— 
the demands his representatives, had 
“leaked” to the operators. The “able and 
willing” clause had always been his ace 
in the hole since 1947. 

As for President Truman, he was firm- 
ly noncommittal. Plenty of rumors de- 
scribing what he had in his mind and up 
his sleeve emanated from the White 
House. But they were undefinitive and 
contradictory. 

This was the state of affairs last 
Wednesday when Ching washed his 
hands of any further mediation efforts as 
hopeless and dropped the problem into 
Mr. Truman’s lap. At his Thursday press 
conference the President was no more 
forthright. Would the President appoint 
a fact-finding board, he was asked. No, 
said Mr. Truman. Would he invoke Taft- 
Hartley? Only in the case of an emer- 
gency, he declared. But, he added, that 
emergency had not yet arisen. 


This was as definite as the President 
wanted to get—and for a reason. Having 
campaigned against the Taft-Hartley Act 
and having fought for its repeal, he could 
not undercut his position by demonstrat- 
ing to the country again that it was an 
effective weapon against Lewis. 


CRASHES: 


B-29 Heartbreakers 


In a week punctuated by a series of 
sickening air disasters, the loss of the 
B-29 Superfortress near Bermuda had 
been particularly heartbreaking. There 
was no question of engine trouble or reck- 
less flying. The pilot simply radioed that 
he was out of fuel after a 4,000-mile 
flight from March Air Force Base, Calit., 
and could not locate Kindley Field, 
Bermuda, in the heavy weather. He 
“ditched” the plane in the Atlantic short- 
ly before noon Wednesday, Nov. 16. 

One of history’s greatest air-sea rescue 
hunts found nothing. One pilot reported 
seeing some flares, another thought he 
heard faint radio signals, but the twenty 
missing airmen remained missing. Their 
chances for survival, Air Force spokesmen 
warned, would diminish rapidly after 
twelve hours of bobbing in the North At- 
lantic. But it was not until 1:30 p.m. 
Saturday, more than 72 hours after the 
plane’s last message, that the heartening 
news came from a searching B-17: “Sur- 
vivors sighted . . . Two large life rafts. 
Boat drop a success.” 

Three hours later the Canadian de- 
stroyer Haida reached the rafts and 
picked up eighteen survivors, too weak 
to talk about their ordeal. Two men had 
died in the crash landing. 

Ironically, more airmen, five, had been 
killed the day before when another B-29, 
taking off to search for the missing fliers, 
had crashed in the mud flats near Tampa, 
Fla. But the most costly B-29 crack-up 
of a hectic week had occurred near Stock- 
ton, .Calif., two days earlier. Wheeling 
over the city on a practice mission, two 
Superforts collided, killing eighteen crew- 
men. Three miraculously survived. 


CALIFORNIA: 


Jimmy Chooses to Run 


James Roosevelt’s disclosure last week 
that he was running for governor of Cali- 
fornia caused about as much surprise as 
another smoggy day in downtown Los 
Angeles. Jimmy, now 41 and a resident 
of California for eleven years, had made 
no secret that he was out for the job. 
openly building a staff of seasoned cam- 
paign advisers, hitting the lamb-and-peas 
circuit, and ubiquitously flashing the 
smile, charm, and buoyancy that won 
votes for his famous father. 

The way Jimmy staged his disclosure, 
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Checxdent> looking for a place fo happen 


On roads like this, an accident can 
happen any time. Some impatient driver 
is going to pull out of line and try to 
pass. Chances are he himself won’t get 
hurt, but he’ll crowd someone else into 
the ditch. If crumpled fenders are the 
only damage, everybody will be lucky. 

Narrow, out-of-date highways and 
bigger, faster cars and trucks — millions 
more of them than before the war— 
have combined to make driving one 


of our most hazardous occupations. 

At the present rate, one out of every 
two American babies born this year 
will be killed or injured in an automo- 
bile accident. 

Think that over as it applies to your 
children. If you don’t like it, there are 
things you can do about it. Support 
your state and county highway com- 
missioners in their efforts to build safe 
and adequate roads. Face the fact that 


safer highways cost money. But make 
sure that your tax dollars are wiscly 
spent to give you full value. 

America has the energy, the know- 
how and the carthmoving equipment 
to do the job faster and more ecconomi- 
cally than any other nation in the world. 
Let’s put them to work to widen high- 
ways, straighten curves, climinate 
crossings and reduce accidents. 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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GIFTS of GOOD TASTE 


at no extra charge . 














THE NOVEL YULE LOG 






* ‘The perfect idea for people who 
mae like to give something different to 
people who like to receive some- 
thing different. Gay, smart, 
timely—it holds 4/5 Quart. 


SPARKLING DECANTER 


The ideal gift for the man 
who is proud of his hospi- 
tality—proud of the quality 
\ of his drinks. Something 
special for that Someone 
special. Holds 4/5 Quart. 
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NEW 2-BOTTLE PACKAGE 


Holds two bottles of Kentucky 

Tavern, and everyone’s interest. 

Comes with space for your name _ /¥/ 

a or greeting. Holds two 4/5 Quarts. 
i 


Glenmore’s Kentucky Tavern is the only 


Bottled-in-Bond that has always been made by 





the same family in the,same distillery for three 
generations ... and the Glenmore distillery has 
made more Kentucky Bourbon than any other 
distillery. This unmatched experience assures 
you uniform high quality. 

Kent Sg Non WO Past 


Designed by Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Kentucky 
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however, smacked of F.D.R.’s flair for 
combining the casual and the dramatic. 
Having let the word get around that he 
would have “something important” to 
say at the Los Angeles Press Club Tues- 
day, he strolled in, abruptly made his an- 
nouncement, and threw himself on the 
mercy of the newsmen. That he confined 
himself mostly to generalities was under- 
standable. He still had his formal an- 
nouncement to make, in true Hollywood 
style, in a radio address that night from 
Tom Breneman’s Vine Street restaurant. 

Boiled down, the Roosevelt platform 
would be: Bring the Fair Deal to Cali- 
fornia. Jimmy said he favored a fair-em- 
ployment-practices commission on a state 
level, compulsory health insurance, and 
an “adequate” pension plan. On the last 
plank, he had to step gingerly. He had 
been a co-backer with promoter George 
McLain of California’s costly 1948 pen- 
sion law, smartly scaled down by the 
voters two weeks ago. 

The Opposition: Even within his 
own party, Roosevelt would not lack 
earnest opposition. He had queered him- 
self with organization regulars last year 
by sticking to the abortive Eisenhower 
bandwagon to the bitter end. President 
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Jimmy: No surprise 


Truman wouldn't actively fight Jimmy, 
being loath to interfere in state intra- 
party squabbles; but the voters knew 
where the President stood. 

Most prominent at the moment among 
anti-Roosevelt Democrats was E. George 
Luckey, millionaire rancher and unwa- 
vering Truman supporter. Luckey was 
said to want the nomination for himself 
it possible; if not, he would back the 
man who stood the best chance to stop 
Jimmy. Last week Luckey still had not 
disclosed whether he would run, but he 
did say: “Right now Dan Kimball [Under 
Secretary of the Navy] is at the top of 
cur list.” Kimball indicated he would not 
enter the race unless assured of the state 
party organization’s support. 
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Point Four to the Fore Again 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


N the next few months, we will hear 
I a great deal more about Point Four. 
President Truman has it very much on 
his mind. His recent ad-libbed speech 
at the Woman’s National Democratic 
Club was largely on this part of his 
foreign policy. Were he inclined to for- 
get it, the nations which hope to bene- 
fit from American technical 
and financial aid would not 
let him. 

Within six weeks, two ot 
the principal men of Asia 
have visited Washington: 
Prime Minister Nehru of In- 
dia and the Shah of Iran. 
Both had varied reasons for 
coming to the United States 
for the first time, but most 
of them were collateral to 
obtaining American assistance in de- 
veloping their countries. Nehru did 
not try to negotiate anything specific, 
but he made it plain, publicly and pri- 
vately, that he very much wants Amer- 
ican help in improving the Indian 
economy. 


HE Shah did not hesitate to get 
‘ie to business. Incidentally, he 
is a serious and capable young man. He 
is well advised, but in two sessions with 
the press and in various official and 
personal conversations he was on his 
own. He handled “hot” questions with 
skill and without evasion and generally 
showed himself to be a highly knowl- 
edgeable person. 

Point Four inquiries, feelers, and 
informal proposals have been coming 
from many other nations. The UN 
Economic Survey Mission for the Mid- 
dle East, under the chairmanship of 
Gordon R. Clapp, TVA chairman, is 
preparing a long-range river-develop- 
ment program. The FAO and other 
UN agencies have their plans and 
ideas for raising living standards in 
underdeveloped areas. 

When the Shah referred to Point 
Four as a “magnificent concept,” he 
expressed the sentiments not only of 
himself but of a large part of the 
non-Soviet world and especially of the 
independent nations of Asia. A few 
sentences in Mr. Truman’s inaugural, 
although recognized as important at 
the time, have stoked the hopes of 
large areas of the globe more than 
perhaps anyone anticipated. 





There was a real danger that Point 
Four would be regarded as an Ameri- 
can worldwide relief or WPA program. 
This has not entirely disappeared. It 
was checked a little by the small size 
of the appropriation and authorization 
the President asked at the recent 
session of Congress. It has been allayed 
much more by what the 
President, the State Depart- 
ment, and our diplomats 
abroad have told interested 
governments. 

It is now widely and clear- 
ly understood, outside the 
United States at least, that 
Point Four does not contem- 
plate largess nor even, pri- 
marily, loans. Amevican of- 
ficials have laid stress on the 
role of private capital. They have 
driven this point home with at least 
some success, as the public-assurances 
invitations to American private capi- 
tal issued by Nehru and the Shah in- 
dicated. 

Not many nations will turn down 
gifts or easy loans as long as we are 
willing to make them. Plainly, how- 
ever, many are eager enough for Amer- 
can assistance to seek it on our terms, 
so long as these are not offensive to na- 
tional sovereignty or otherwise unrea- 
sonable. Their first concern, apart 
from security against aggression from 
without, is in developing their re- 
sources and raising living standards. 
They regard themselves quite honestly 
as good investments. It is not Ameri- 
can generosity which they seek but 
American technical knowledge and 
skills and means of buying American 
capital goods. And, if the world can 
be kept at peace, they do offer im- 
mense fields for sound, wealth-produc- 
ing investments. 


t is probably just as well that Point 
Four was no more than a basic con- 
cept when Mr. Truman first mentioned 
it and that it was not immediately fol- 
lowed up by a specific new program. 
Even the legislation proposed some 
months later, but not passed, may need 
revision. In the intervening time, Point 
Four has been brought down nearer to 
the earth, but without, apparently, los- 
ing much of its attractiveness overseas 
where the idea has vanished that men 
are doomed to a mean existence. 
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Shall We Arm the Germans Again? 


Everyone would have preferred to ig- 
nore the question. But it was as large as 
a Tiger tank and as formidable as a 
Panzer division: Should Germany be re- 
armed to help defend Western Europe 
against possible Russian aggression? A 
question that previously had been dis- 
cussed behind closed doors in military 
conference rooms now sprang into the 
headlines for these reasons: 

1—Field Marshal Viscount Montgom- 
ery, head of the five-power Western 
Union defense alliance, arrives in the 
United States this week. Unilion—his offi- 
cial Western Union title—will discuss 
European defense problems in Washing- 
ton, Whatever Monty may say publicly 
(on Nov. 29 he makes a major address to 
the English-Speaking Union in New 
York), some Britons would be surprised 
if he did not raise the issue of German 
rearmament, since it is known to be on 
his mind. 

2—United States military teams are 
now arriving in Europe to dole out 
equipment provided under the $1,- 
300,000,000 military-arms-aid pro- 
gram passed by Congress this ses- 
sion. They will find many doubts 
among European strategists as to 
whether the Continent can be de- 
fended without German manpower. 

3—The American-British-French 
meeting in Paris two weeks ago 
took long steps toward integrating 
Germany into Western Europe. Re- 
armament of the Reich was not dis- 
cussed. But there was the future 
consideration that the more success- 
fully Western Germany was inte- 
grated with Western Europe the 
more compelling would become the 
need to defend Europe on the Elbe 
—and not on the Rhine as at present 
contemplated. 

4—The Paris meeting produced 
an upsurge of French sentiment 
in favor of taking the initiative 
on Franco-German friendship. And 
the French no longer shuddered at 
suggestions of future German re- 
armament as a contribution toward 
defending Europe. This week such 
ideas will be in the back of French 
minds during the National Assem- 
bly debate on foreign policy and 
especially on policy toward Ger- 
many. 

Background: None of these de- 
velopments meant that reviving the 
German Army was contemplated in 
the immediate future, and President 
Truman specifically denied any such 
plan. For one thing, there were not 
enough American arms in prospect 
to equip even existing French and 
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other European units. For another, rais- 
ing a German army was still not politically 
possible. But discussions on the subject 
that’ were entirely academic a year ago, 
now dealt with approaching realities. The 
discussions were not inspired by any de- 
sire to see the Wehrmacht goose-step 
again but instead by these somber calcu- 
lations: 

> The tide in the cold war had shifted to 
Russia’s advantage (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 
31). Western strategists felt that they had 
underestimated Soviet strength, both mili- 
tary and economic. Russian development 
of an atom bomb three years before the 
deadline set by the West was the most 
important example. But it was only one 
example. The Soviets have also surprised 
the West by the extent to which they 
have revitalized their economy and by 
their technical development of weapons. 
> Considerable progress has taken place 
during the past year in the organization 
of a unified Western defense force, espe- 


cially in the higher command. But the 
gain in Soviet military strength, particu- 
larly in tank and airborne striking power, 
probably more than offsets Western Union 
defense progress. 

> Recent British maneuvers in Germany 
were criticized by the French commander 
of the European ground forces, Gen. Jean 
De Lattre de Tassigny. The British still 
used 1945 tactics and showed, in the 
opinion of observers, that they were far 
from combat readiness. Combined West- 
ern naval maneuvers some months ago 
demonstrated little except an almost com- 
plete lack of coordination. 

Paradox: One paradox was that 
some of the most skeptical comments 
about rearming Germany came from Ger- 
mans. From Bonn, Charles H. Brown, 
chief of Newsweex’s German bureau, re- 
ported: 

“The German viewpoint is -that any 
initiative for a West German role in the 
defense of Western Europe must come 
from the Allies and that such initiative 
would not necessarily be welcomed at this 
time by the Adenauer government. It is 
keenly aware of the necessity of allaying 
the security fears of France and other 
countries. Any rearmament pro- 
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posal would be considered favor- 
ably only if it had the advance ap- 
proval of those states. 

“Also the government knows that 
rearmament would face the heav- 
iest Parliamentary opposition. A 
leading Socialist remarked: ‘If the 
West has to have a few German di- 
visions to defend it, then it’s not 
worth defending’.” 

Meanwhile, no thought of bayo- 
nets punctuated the negotiations 
between the Bonn government and 
the Western High Commission. 
Twice during the week Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer drove up the 
steep road to the High Commis- 
sion’s headquarters atop the Peters- 
berg, south of Bonn, and sat down 
at a square conference table in the 
lounge, overlooking the Rhine. 

On Nov. 15 he told the Bundes- 
tag that Germany would accept the 
Ruhr Statute, join the International 
Ruhr Authority, and cooperate with 
the Military Security Board. In re- 
turn the Allies would slow down 
and later review dismantling in 
key plants, including Thyssen steel 
works. These and other matters un- 
der negotiation were complex, but 
none was more complex or more 
likely to evoke opposition in the 
Bundestag than a scheme for plow- 
ing Western capital into the Ruhr 
industries through French financial 
institutions. But the aim of the 73- 
year-old Chancellor was to bind 
France and Germany together as 
partners—by bonds of gold, steel, 
and perhaps someday, arms. 


Newsweek 
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Significance: How Three Capitals Weigh German Rearmament 


The actual raising of a German army 
remains a remote consideration, but the 
discussions of the subject reveal signifi- 
cant trends in thinking about the general 
problems of European defense and a new 
fear of Russia. Three Newsweek bureaus 
cable reports on these trends. 

Lenden: Diplomatically and _politi- 
cally, Britain is still extremely gun-shy on 
the subject of German rearmament. But 
this has not prevented the steady and 
widespread growth of sentiment, on some 
extremely important levels of opinion, in 
favor of early steps toward a limited Ger- 
man military revival. 

These sources—who have direct access 
to highly secret sources of international 
information—go on a theory which may 
be simplified as follows: 

“Our primary purpose must be some- 
how to convince Russia that her cold-war 
tactics are getting her nowhere, and try 
to obtain an armed truce on a power 
basis. We might have made another kind 
of deal with a weak Russia over Germany. 
But militarily Russia is no longer weak. 
She is producing enormous quantities of 
tanks and planes and she now has the 
atom bomb. 

“The atom bomb has canceled itself 
out as a weapon in the cold war. What 
matters now is the strength on the ground. 
The divisions which France can produce 
are paper divisions because her regular 
army is in Indo-China and her term of 
military service is too short to maintain 
real fighting formations. The British regu- 
lar army is likewise dispersed. 

“For Western Europe the solution lies 
in the wise use of Western German man- 
power and in a master plan for pooling 
military production. There is nothing in- 
compatible with security in rearming the 
Germans, provided we deprive them of 
the means of manufacturing tanks, heavy 
guns, and aircraft. If the Germans are to 
be integrated into the West, they must 
be permitted to have a security force, to 
have certain limited and obsolete arma- 
ments, and to salute and march again.” 
As a first step the Germans might be al- 
lowed some sort of constabulary and Jater 
an army severely limited as to weapons as 
was the Reichswehr, organized after the 
last war by the master strategist, Gen. 
Hans von Seeckt. However, such a force 
would be prevented from expanding into 
a mass army. 

The sources quoted show concern over 
reliable reports that in the last two months 
the Russians have begun to reorganize 
their clumsy police forces in East Ger- 
many into a nucleus of elite formations, 
with a moderate degree of military arma- 
ment. However, they are much more con- 
cerned over the proof that Russian tech- 
nical ability and scientific and military 
progress have been badly underestimated 
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in postwar years. In plain words, some 
facts have come to light recently which 
have frightened these sources badly and 
caused them to conclude that four years 
of calculations about Russian strength 
have been false. These facts, of course, 
are top secret, but they are directly con- 
nected with the huge Soviet military ex- 
penditures. 

Washington: While there are at pres- 
ent no official plans for reestablishment 
of a German army, blueprints are being 
drawn for the increase and rearmament 
of a German constabulary force which 
would take over the duties now per- 
formed by the Western Occupation 
troops if and when these are withdrawn. 

This activity, which until recently has 
been the subject of discussions by low- 
level expert groups, has received a vigor- 
ous impetus from the appointment of 
Soviet Marshal Rokossovsky as Polish 
Defense Minister. Virtually all reports 
reaching the State Department and the 
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British Foreign Office from Poland and 
neighboring countries interpret the move 
as a preliminary to the withdrawal of 
Soviet troops from Eastern Germany. 

The propaganda value of such a step is 
not underestimated. It is feared that the 
Soviet withdrawal, possibly accompanied 
by a rectification of the Oder-Neisse 
frontier in favor of Germany, might up- 
set the delicate balance of German politi- 
cal forces and swing popular sentiment 
in favor of the Communist German re- 
public. 

There is little doubt that a Soviet 
withdrawal would have to be followed 
promptly by an analogous Allied move in 
the West. The Western German con- 
stabulary, now only in the blueprint 
stage, would act as a counterpart of the 
Soviet-trained and -equipped People’s 
Police Force in the East. 

Apart from this official activity, a small 
but influential group of army officers, 
active and retired, has been urging the 
national defense establishment to move 
toward the ultimate reestablishment of 
German armed forces. This group feels 
it may be years before the French Army 
is not only able but willing to bear the 
brunt of a Soviet attack and that in the 
meantime the United States must rely 
on Germany as the main source of Con- 
tinental manpower. It advocates forma- 
tion of several German divisions, and 
insists that as long as these divisions re- 
main under Allied command, with their 
supplies strictly controlled, they cannot 
constitute a danger to Allied security, It 
also believes that the possibility of 
French opposition to the proposal is 
greatly exaggerated in Washington. 

Paris: Most French non-Communist 
politicians are now solidly persuaded 
that Franco-German rapprochement is 
necessary for the salvation of Western 
Europe. Yet few dare to commit them- 
selves on this viewpoint on the ground 
that “the French public is still distrust- 
ful of Germans and their good inten- 
tions.” Independent observations formed 
from conversations with ordinary French- 
men of different classes lead to the con- 
clusion that the politicians may be lag- 
ging behind public opinion. 

During the last year there has been a 
marked evolution in thinking in regard 
to Germany throughout the bulk of the 
French population. The first step was 
getting rid of the notion that French 
Communists were Frenchmen first and 
would fit respectably into the national 
pattern. The second step was the grow- 
ing awareness of the Russian menace, 
which has now reached the point where 
the French ask anxiously when the Rus- 
sians will start forming the Eastern Ger- 
mans into military cadres. 

The question of permitting the Ger- 
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mans to attain any military power is a 
totally different matter. Nevertheless, 
when a few papers reported last week 
that the Bonn government had asked for 
the right to create 25 divisions and 
another rumored that the Americans were 
dickering for a new German army, the 
news created little stir. 

Likewise, with unconcern unimagi- 
nable a year ago, the weekly Tribune des 
Nations published a questionnaire on 
whether Germany should be permitted to 
rearm. Although all responses were nega- 
tive, as might be expected, a few were 
qualified by stating that if the Russians 
set up military conscription for the Ger- 
mans in the Eastern zone, then there 
would be reason to reexamine the whole 
question of arming Western Germany. 

Observers in government circles say 
that when other European defense prob- 
lems have been solved, the time might 
then come to consider what contribution 
the Western Germans might be permitted 
or requested to make in a united defense. 


RUSSIA: 


Moscow Deep Freeze 


For two years the State Department 
has been trying to recover three Lend- 
Lease icebreakers from Russia. This fall 
Russia promised to return them on 
Dec. 1. Last week Russia reneged again. 
Two of the vessels were stuck in the ice, 
a Soviet spokesman explained with a 
straight face. 
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SCANDINAVIA: 
Life on the Front Lines 


Americans have generally thought of 
Scandinavia as a sort of oasis of good 
sense in a daffy world. Now Scandinavia 
is on the front line in the cold war. Nor- 
way and Denmark have joined the At- 
lantic Pact, while Sweden tries to pursue 
its middle way of simon-pure neutrality 
and dodge occasional brickbats from visit- 
ing American congressmen. Fred Van- 
derschmidt, chief of Newsweex’s Lon- 
don bureau, last week returned from a 
tour of the three Scandinavian states. He 
sends this report: 


STOCKHOLM—When the sun shines 
all day in the late autumn, which isn’t 
very often, the Swedes who take 4 o'clock 
coffee at the window tables of the Grand 
Hotel are treated to a curious and some- 
how comforting natural phenomenon. As 
the sun sets, a deep blue mist rises from 
the broad canals which lace this stately 
and spacious city. In the course of half 
an hour the mist, turning from blue to 
rosy pink as it climbs above the massive 
silhouette of the Royal Palace, has 
wrapped the Grand Hotel and all its 
thoughtful inhabitants in protective isola- 
tion. 

The Swedes like isolation. Having sat 
out two wars, they still dream about 
sitting out a third. That does not keep 
them from being nervous, nor does it 
keep nine out of ten Swedish mothers and 
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Note What They're Drinking, Comrade: The caption for this pic- 
ture in the official Hungarian magazine Theater and Movies reads: 
“Whoever can drink most is the hero in the ‘Teenager’ club, where 
it is not unusual to see a 14-year-old girl or a 16-year-old boy dead 
drunk.” The accompanying article dealing with the Coke binge 
is headed: “Tuts Is tute Way Tuey DepaucH AMERICAN YOUTH.” 





fathers from telling their children every 
night that if they aren’t good little girls 
and boys, the Russians will get them. 

Therefore the Swedes maintain the 
fourth largest air force in the world, with 
a strength of some 1,500 planes. Up-to- 
date and efficient, it is organized along 
defensive lines, and such bombers as it 
possesses are of short range, designed for 
close tactical support of troops. It has an 
appreciable number of British Vampire 
jet fighters and a 650-mile-an-hour all- 
Swedish jet, the SAAB J-29, or “Flying 
Barrel.” But Sweden’s present neutrality 
policy has sealed this fine air force off 
from all but the most casual coordination 
with the other Scandinavian air forces 
and has left a big vacuum in Western 
Union and Atlantic Pact air defense 
planning. 

Ever Neutral: Economically and so- 
cially, as well as politically, Sweden stil! 
feels able to withdraw proudly from the 
rest of the world. The country’s economy 
makes its 7,000,000 people almost self- 
sufficient, 

Sweden is tackling its dollar gap with 
prudent economies and with energetic 
export planning. This is combined with 
an export incentive “kickback” under 
which exporters retain for their own ac- 
count up to 25 per cent of the dollars 
they earn. Big and little makers of Swe- 
den’s graceful, inexpensive modern furni- 
ture are prepared to mass-produce—even 
at a temporary loss—the types they find 
will sell in America. The Social Demo- 
cratic government has given Sweden just 
what it can afford in the way of social 
benefits—no more. 

Compared with 1946, when Sweden 
went in for a great splurge in American 
consumer goods, Stockholm has now re- 
nounced dollar fripperies. However, cot- 
fee is the only foodstuff still rationed. 
Restaurant meals can be Gargantuan. | 
watched with mounting awe a party of 
seven eat their way through great servings 
of oysters, smérgasbord, steak, cheese, 
and flaming Swedish pancakes decked 
with brandy, chopped nuts, and _ ice 
cream. Then, before the coffee, they 
topped off their red and white French 
wines with a bottle of Amontillado sherry. 

King Gustav, at 91, has ruled con- 
tinuously since 1907 and, having survived 
a recent illness, sometimes seems likely to 
go on forever. It is said that he has of 
late slyly changed the wording of state 
papers dealing with the event of his 
death to read “if I die.” Another per- 
haps apocryphal story concerns his at- 
tendance on the Céte d’Azur, at a some- 
what nude theatrical gala. The king 
watched the lovely, unclothed ladies with 
great interest and finally nudged his doc- 
tor. “If we were only 80!” he giggled. 

OSLO—A soft, wet mist hid the inati- 
mate clutter of very old and very new 
buildings, dominated by the Royal Palace 
at the hilly top of the main street, where 
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A freak story... but such New York Cen 
helpfulness is one more reason for giving your 
new plant a “CENTRAL LOCATION”! 


At the peak of the 1949 pack, the boiler broke 
down at the plant of I. Miller Pickles, Inc., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. Tons of quality pickles faced 
spoilage. But, within hours, a New York Central 
locomotive rolled onto the factory ‘siding. And 
steam from its boiler saved the day! 


. 


That might never happen to you. But in scores 
of other situations New York Central’s quick- 
thinking cooperativeness can save you losses or 
increase your profits. It’s a plus added to the many 
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strategic advantages of giving your new plant or 
warehouse a ‘‘Central Location.” 


As a sample of that helpfulness, let New York 
Central industrial experts do the preliminary hunt- 
ing for a site to fit your needs. They know the un- 
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equalled combination of man power, markets, mate- 
rials and ports along this 11,000-mile rail network 





Bay City Toronto I* ertldnd ... with its $300,000,000 in new freight cars, Diesel- 
\ cum pd Prue € May MN electric locomotives, passenger cars and other im- 
be - ie er C8 OE @ Se Or) rovements to serve new industry. 
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‘ ~ vow covumnus ] ATI socurmn tells you in facts, figures and pictures the industrial 
Sy coms es Yomi |--SSS — advantages of the key area New York Central serves. 
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Royal democrats: Haakon of Norway (left), Gus- 
tav of Sweden (above), and Frederik of Denmark 


Keystone 


Haakon VII, a plain king rules a plain 
people. 
The war is far from over for Norway. 


Despite its bright new gray and gilt 
paint, the Hotel Bristol still prudently 
keeps blackout curtains on its windows. 
Life in this town of 300,000 (it seems 
even smaller) is cheerfully austere. Ra- 
tioning is considerably tighter than in 
England. Meat is very scarce, sugar 
skimpy. Most clothing is on coupons, and 
such things as oranges are doled out at 
Christmas only. Yet the shops are. bright 
with traditional handiwork, and _ the 
meals manage to be large, satisfying, and 
frequent. 

Oslo also manages to have fun, despite 
the high prices of liquor and restrictions 
on its sale. The bar at the Bristol Hotel 
can get as noisy and suffocating as any 
Greenwich Village trap, and dress is by 
no means formal. On a recent evening the 
belles of the dance floor were two cuties 
in riding pants, boots, and pearl earrings. 

*Moral Security’: Norwegians, with 
their natural candor, are quick to say that 
they learned the lesson of neutrality the 
hard way back in 1940 and that the 
Atlantic Pact means, first of all, “moral 
security” in 1949. It also means, of 
course, dollars to assist in making the 
munitions and weapons which Norway 
otherwise could not possibly afford. In 
the considered opinion of competent 
American observers, Norway has much 
to offer in return. For one thing the air 
base at Sola, near Stavanger, is almost 
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snow-free and has two nearly 9,000-foot 
runways which will take anything, in- 
cluding B-36s. 

Politically, the biggest story of the 
year in Norway is not: the triumphant 
return to power of the Labor govern- 
ment, with a comfortably bigger majority, 
but the political eclipse of the Commu- 
nists. Having lost their violent battle 
against Norwegian membership in the 
Atlantic Pact, the Communists lost all 
their eleven seats in the Storting in the 
Oct. 10 elections. Thereafter the party 
Fiihrer, Johan Strand Johansen, at- 
tempted a purge of “Titoist” elements. 
This not only failed but landed him in a 
sanitarium, following a dramatic window- 
smashing scene at his house. 

King Haakon’s people have had no di- 
rect breaks from Marshall aid, but—as in 
England—their living costs have been pro- 
tected by a maze of price controls and 
subsidies. Norwegian businessmen feel 
that these cushions have contributed to 
the fact that labor productivity, in so far 
as it can be measured, is still below pre- 
war. 

Like all Socialist governments today, 
Norway's leans hard upon the mainte- 
nance of full employment. 

COPENHAGEN—In the autumn of 
1946 the Danish capital was cold, aus- 
tere, and worried. Now it has come back 
miraculously as the Paris of the North. 
Shopwindows in this city of 1,000,000 
display a rich array of fine silver, por- 
celain, clothing, and household goods. 


European Photos 


There is plenty of fine food, even though 
butter, bacon, and ham are largely re- 
served for the export market. The aroma 
of good cheese wafts from well-filled 
shops. 

The Hotel d’Angleterre, one of the 
finest in Europe, is back at its prewar 
peak of cuisine and service. “There is 
nothing we cannot make for you,” a 
waiter told me, when I asked for an 
omelet filled with the tiny shrimps which 
are one of Denmark’s delicacies. Den- 
mark clings to its ticket system of ration- 
ing in restaurants, but for visitors this is 
a very slight inconvenience: they get 
tickets for five whopping meals a day for 
as long as they care to stay. 

Copenhagen is free of the liquor re- 
strictions which inhibit Stockholm (and 
to some extent Oslo). Saturday nights 
the narrow streets between the Town 
Hall Square and the Kongens Nytorv, 
spanning most of downtown Copenhagen, 
throb with Broadway-like gaiety until 
3 a.m. One night club, the Ambassadeur, 
has a revolving dance floor calculated to 
make the samba a peril to life and limb. 
Just next door, opening from a wide 
common foyer, the New Look Bar is 
jammed at midnight. 

The vin du pays, of course, is Aquavit, 
almost always taken with a large glass of 
beer on the side, with or without food. 
Danish pancakes, however, are served not 
only with jam but with glasses of a 
delicate blackberry liqueur. The steaks 
are as good as in New York—and cheap- 
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er. Copenhagen’s people are dressed as 
well as they are fed. Women of middle 
age and older enjoy a good cigar after 
lunch or dinner but don’t smoke on the 
street, 

Despite these evidences of genuine re- 
covery, Denmark has been having some 
real economic worries. Mostly they are 
connected in general with devaluation 
and in particular with Britain. Current 
British trade policies have made the 
Danes suspect that Britain is trying to 
transfer a good deal of the cost of its 
own devaluation to Denmark, which now 
sells about half its total exports, mostly 
agricultural, to the United Kingdom 
at prices fixed at a low level over a long 
term. 

Party politics in Denmark at the mo- 
ment is as noncontroversial as popular, 
offhand King Frederik IX, even though 
there may be a new election at any time. 
The present minority Social Democratic 
government has lasted two years and may 
well succeed itself. The fact that it de- 
pends on other parties for support on any 
specific issue has naturally held in check 
any extreme socialist measures. Now it is 
not at all sure that the people of Denmark 
really want a program of sweeping social- 
ism. . 
For the Danes, the evolution of the 
Atlantic Pact must also be a gradual one. 
Exactly how Denmark will fit into the 
grand plan of Western defense has not 
been very well thought out yet. How- 
ever, the Danes are already feeling the 
fresh breeze from the West. At Copen- 
hagen airport the other day a spick-and- 
span C-47 of the United States Air Force 
taxied down the runway, and a brisk 
young colonel hopped out. Ignoring im- 
migration and customs, he dashed into 
the outbound passenger lounge and got 
on the telephone to a local motor-car 
dealer. “This is Colonel So-and-So,” he 
shouted. “I just got here. Can you sell me 
a 1949 Studebaker right away for dol- 
lars? I want a four-door model, any color. 
But I got to have it right away .. .” 


UNITED NATIONS: 


Peace and Other Fables 


Hector McNeil, British United Nations 
delegate, admitted he had been boning 
up under “Professor Vyshinsky’s admira- 
ble tuition” on Ivan Andreevich Kryloff, 
the Russian Aesop. Last week he recited 
a “very attractive and not inapt” Kryloff 
fable: 

“A poor serpent was unhappy because 
everyone was afraid of him . . . So the 
serpent pleaded with Jupiter to give him 
the voice of a nightingale. And Jupiter 
so endowed him . . . By and by, all the 
birds came creeping around, charmed by 
this strange music. But no one came very 
near him . . . Said the starling: ‘Our 
hearts were troubled when, as you sang, 
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\ WILL SWAP 


won collection of jazz record albums for 
baby carriage. L. Harris. Box 10. 
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WILL EXCHANGE ; 


lease on 2-room apartment, center city, - 
for lease on 3-bedroom house in suburbs. y 
L. Harris, Box 12. 

































. WILL TRADE 


convertible coupe, plus cash, for 4-door 
sedan in good condition. Harris, Y310. 
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Wanted to buy 


furniture for college dormitory room: 
desk, 2 chairs, day bed. L. Harris, ST42. 
























Will Exchange 


5 bedroom suburban home for 2 bedroom cot- 
tage on southern coast near good fishing. Will 
take mortgage for difference. L. Harris.T2354. 



























ALL THINGS LIVING CHANGE— your life, and your family’s, 
too. That’s why New England Mutual created Living Insurance, by 
making its life insurance policies so flexible, so adaptable, that they 
can be changed to fit your changing needs exactly. Our local repre- 
sentative, a career underwriter, can tell you how the unique flexi- 
bility of New England Mutual’s Living Insurance and Coordinated 
Estate service can help you get more out of life by getting more out 
of your life insurance. Meantime, write to us at 499 Boylston St., 
Boston 17, for “Your Life Insurance Guide,” an infor- 

mative booklet that explains modern family and Your 
business uses of life insurance. Guide 
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OULD it be too fanciful to hope 
that Russian possession of the 
atom bomb could mean a little sur- 
cease in the war of nerves? We have 
been misled too often by wishful 
thinking to go overboard on such a 
proposition. Yet, taking into account 
the well-known Russian point of view 
on power and the uses of 
it, a case can be made out 
in favor of a mild amount 
of optimism. 
In the first place, there 
is evidence that Vyshinsky 
at the United Nations seems 
to have been trying to make 
an effort to show that he 
would like to be a little 
more agreeable. He hasn't 
really gone very far. And 
his reward to date has been only to 
arouse suspicions that his words aren't 
backed by any real softening. But at 
least he has provided a straw in a 
breeze. 


HE argument that possession of the 
‘| atom bomb might mitigate the 
fierceness of the propaganda war 
starts from the foundations of the 
Russian outlook on the world. The 
Soviets are forever struggling with 
the fear of inferiority. In spite of their 
great victories on the field of battle, 
in spite of the enormous gains of their 
influence in the postwar as compared 
with the prewar world, resentment of 
inferiority still remains a powerful 
driving force—perhaps the strongest 
—in Soviet foreign policy. 

That resentment of  interiority— 
whether the inferiority be real or 
imagined—caused us lots of trouble 
during the war. Every Westerner who 
has had dealings with Russian of- 
ficials recalls some instance when a 
conference either failed or didn’t come 
off at all because the Soviets felt 
themselves outnumbered and at a dis- 
advantage. It was my personal fate 
in 1944 to be shipped to Moscow to 
coordinate our war propaganda, sim- 
ply because the Russians wouldn't at- 
tend conferences in London where 
they could send only two representa- 
tives while the Americans and British 
had ten or fifteen each. Such things 
sound trivial, but over the years they 
have added up to a serious drawback 
in our dealings. 





Russia: Maybe a Silver Lining? 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


The Soviets’ conception of power is 
simple and direct: When you have it 
you use it—maybe only as a psycho- 
logical weapon, but at least you use it. 
They accuse us of “atomic diplomacy,” 
and the very invention of the phrase 
reveals the cast of thinking. It has 
been sincerely inconceivable to them 

that we would not use pos- 

session of a superior weapon 

to work our will on them. 

One of the main tasks of 

their propaganda has-been 

to exert this enormous pow- 

er to make the people of 

Russia believe that the 

United States is their ag- 

gressive enemy. That is un- 

pleasant for us. But the 

really dangerous propagan- 

da theme has been that war is “in- 

evitable.” We would make a mistake 

to dismiss this as a mere scare story 

for the masses. We have enough con- 

tact with Russian officials, military 

and civilian, to provide pretty conclu- 

sive evidence that these supposedly in- 

formed individuals also are honestly 

convinced that every step we take has 

the making of war against them as the 

objective. That is a terrible state of 

mind in which to live and a very 

dangerous one in which to conduct 
diplomacy. 

It sounds spiteful to say that So- 
viet propaganda preaches “inevitable” 
war because if that country had our 
superiority in weapons it would be 
inevitable. Yet the Soviet leaders show 
every sign of thinking that way. 
Hence if they no longer feel so in- 
ferior, then the inevitable war may not 
appear to be so inevitable. 


n the long-range view, there is no 
I reason why we should sleep any 
better at night because Stalin can now 
figure war to be less inevitable in that 
the two sides are more nearly equal in 
ability to commit massacre. In the 
short view, however, the possibility 
that the Soviet fear complex is as- 
suaged can have good results. Un- 
doubtedly all our suggestions for con- 
trol of atomic weapons have looked to 
the Russians like schemes to _per- 
petuate our superiority. If they now 
feel able to bargain on less lopsided 
terms, then maybe one barrier to con- 
trol will be removed. 








we saw your sting. We enjoyed hearing 
you sing, but please, please, sing a little 
further away from us’.” 

The Soviet foreign minister coun- 
tered with another Kryloff fable about 
how Beelzebub decided the- precedence 
of the slanderer over the snake: “ “You 
are evil,’ Beelzebub told the snake, ‘and 
most deadly is your fang, but you cannot 
wound from afar like the deadly tongue 
of the slanderer . . . He is more evil, so 
give place to him’ . . . Since then, slan- 
derers have been more honored than 
snakes—in hell.” 

The battle of fables enlivened the 
“peace” debate over Vyshinsky’s pro- 
posal for a new Big Five nonaggression 
pact and an Anglo-American counter- 
proposal for a rededication of all nations 
to the UN charter. American Delegate 
Warren R. Austin challenged: “Does the 
Soviet representative contend that a new 
pact would initiate a reversal of [Rus- 
sian] policies? If it would, then such a 
pact is unnecessary, If it would not, then 
such a pact would be a futility.” 


BRITAIN: 


Fog, Fun, and-Finance 


As the first fog flares of the year lit 
London’s murky corners last week, Brit- 
ons had plenty to distract them from the 
miasma of politics and economics. Some 
of the distractions: 
> Buckingham Palace stayed up until 4 
a.m. at a farewell party for Princess Eliza- 
beth before she flew to Malta to spend 
her second wedding anniversary _ this 
Sunday with Prince Philip, who is on 
duty with the Mediterranean fleet. Queen 
Elizabeth had the band play “Baby, It’s 
Cold Outside,” and King George request- 
ed “Always True to You (in My Fash- 
ion).” The fog delayed the princess's 
departure but lifted at the last minute. 
> The lifting fog revealed a policeman’s 
helmet perched atop the 310-foot central 
spire of the Palace of Westminster. Po- 
lice suspected two medical students of 
climbing the Parliament tower as the 
aftermath of a Guy Fawkes Day prank. 
> The heroes of the sloop Amethyst 
marched through London to the re- 
strained cheers of medium-sized crowds 
and grumbles from old salts to the effect 
it was too much fuss for running away 
from a few Chinese. The Admiralty did 
its best to keep adulation in proper pro- 
portion by giving the heroes a breakfast 
of austerity sausage and dried -eggs be- 
fore the parade and forbidding ordinary 
sailors to drink anything but beer at the 
Guildhall luncheon in their honor. 
> Thousands jammed the vast intersec- 
tion at the Marble Arch to see American 
and British stars and the royal family ar- 
rive for the annual royal command fil 
performance (“That Forsyte Woman”). 
Thirty-seven bobby-soxers fainted after 
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ring discovering they could see better from 
little the improvised sick bay. The 38th cas- 
ualty was a 6-year-old girl who curtsied 
i. so hard to Queen Elizabeth that she sat 
“tema down plump on the floor. 
sail The week’s more serious news was just 
‘You as stimulating to those who feed on bal- 
lots or statistics. 

Polities: By a neat Parliamentary 
tactic, the Labor government cleared the 
decks for the general election, probably 
in late February or early March. A com- 
promise with the House of Lords on the 
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ae The government abandoned previous 
“— plans for a summer election because dur- 
en ing the past few weeks its complacency 

has been badly shaken. The latest econ- 

omy cuts were received with cool dis- 

pleasure. The Trades Union Congress’s 

appeal to the unions to postpone all wage 

claims was flatly rejected by 2,500,000 

engineering workers. Stock brokers and 

businessmen in London showed open and 
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bitter resentment against the government. 
Civil servants began to hedge in mem- 
oranda addressed to the ministers, care- 
fully protecting themselves on economic 
estimates against a possible Tory victory. 
One Socialist said: “The government has 
lost its authority and initiative.” 

Economies: Sir Stafford Cripps, look- 
ing much fitter and in fine sarcastic form, 
called an enormous press conference to 
stimulate the lagging world confidence in 
sterling. In the last few weeks the pound 
had fallen as much as 14 per cent below 
its devalued par in the black markets from 
New York to Zurich, while gilt-edged 
British securities were being discounted 
as much as 40 per cent for dollars in New 
York. 

Cripps optimistically related the con- 
tinued rise of the gold and dollar re- 
serves since devaluation (private esti- 
mates say the increase may amount to 
$40,000,000 by the first of the year, 
largely as the result of short covering). 
He even predicted there would be no 
fall-off in reserves before next June. He 
tried to minimize black-market sterling 
deals as “quite insignificant.” Cripps had 
tried out this performance on a group of 
financial men two nights before, but “the 
City” remained unimpressed. 


Middle of the Middle 


The bon mot of the week came from 
The London Economist. It asked for 
the creation of a political party of the 
“extreme center.” It went on to say that 
“what this country manifestly needs and 

. is impatiently waiting for is a gov- 
ernment which will pursue moderate 
ends by forthright means.” 


FRANCE: 


Oui, Pin-ups Acquittés 


Paris newspapers headed it: PIN-UPS 
ACQUITTES. 

Paris Pin-up, a magazine dedicated to 
expert photographs mainly of female 
nudes, was hauled into court last month 
with a group of other publications which 
had been branded “salacious” by the 
police in the crusade to clean up the city. 
The publishers introduced as their prin- 
cipal defense photographs of statues in 
Paris parks and gardens. 

Last week Judge Pierre Périer handed 
down a solemn decision: “The modern 
artist-photographer commands such tech- 
nical means that his work may well claim 
to rival the works of sculptors, etchers, 
and painters. 

“The study of the human body’s har- 
monic forms, when it is conceived with- 
out any proneness to immorality or 
obscenity, is as much the right of the 
artist-photographer as of the painter, 
sculptor, or etcher. To adopt any other 
view would be to attribute an immoral or 
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unhealthy character to works of art 
shown in national museums, art exhibits, 
in the windows of shops selling pic- 
tures, prints, and engravings.” 


Diplomatic Disappearance 


André Simon Robineau, 25-year-old 
French attaché at Polish-occupied Stet- 
tin, was mysteriously missing when a 
LOT (Polish) DC-3 landed at Paris from 
Warsaw last week. His disappearance 
might have been as inexplicable as the 
similar case of the American architect 
Hermann Field (Newsweek, Oct. 3), had 
not his father, director of the French In- 
stitute at Warsaw, noticed that the 
young attaché never boarded the plane. 
Poland then said Robineau had been ar- 
rested for espionage and confessed. The 
Warsaw government expelled two other 
French diplomats. Paris protested and 
considered retaliation. 


CHINA: 


Viking Isbrandtsen 


As the American merchantman Flying 
Cloud scudded down the Yangtze last 
week from Communist Shanghai to test 
the Nationalist Navy’s blockade, her rug- 
gedly individualistic owner, Hans J. Is- 
brandtsen, wirelessed her captain: 

YOUR SHIP IS A PIECE OF UNITED 
STATES STOP AS AN AMERICAN SHIP CAP- 


COMIPANTY, Mme. 


FAR EAST - STRAITS - INDIA - PERSIAN GULF - MEDITERRANEAN 


TAIN RESIST FORCIBLY ANY HUMILIA- 
TION KEEP THE FLAG HIGH STOP THOSE 
PEOPLE OUTSIDE MUST LEARN TO ACT 
DECENTLY AND NOT USE OUR MONEY 
AND THE SHIPS WE SUPPLIED THEM TO 
HARASS US STOP 

The 8,718-ton Isbrandtsen liner, with 
two-deck-high American flags on both 
starboard and port sides, was nearing the 
open Yellow Sea in the early morning of 
Nov. 15 when a Nationalist American- 
built destroyer escort fired one warning 
shot across her bow. Obeying, she an- 
chored and was boarded. She was ordered 
by blinker signal to return to Shanghai 
and discharge her cargo and Chinese pas- 
sengers. She replied that she would leave 
on the afternoon tide. 

Thereupon the warship blinked: “I am 
sorry I haven't the authority to let you 
go... Your government is so kind to our 
country, I hope you do not disturb my 
duty and will accept my advice.” 

At 3:30 p.m. the Flying Cloud upped 
her anchor, ordered passengers below 
decks, and picked up speed in the hazy 
drizzle. Suddenly the warship’s guns 
blazed and shells raked the Flying Cloud 
—miraculously without injuring anyone 
or inflicting serious damage. The ship 
kept on until she reached the shelter of 
a British frigate outside what London 
considers Chinese territorial waters. Then 
she proceeded to Pusan, Korea, to dis- 
charge an ECA cargo. Her flag flew high. 

Read to the Open Door: At his 
crow’s nest in his lower Manhattan of- 
fices, surrounded by ship models, antique 
lanterns, and name plates from the sail- 
ing ships of ‘his seafaring ancestors, Is- 
brandtsen gloried in a radiogram from 
his Shanghai agent: ALL COMMUNITIES 
HERE EXPRESS ADMIRATION AND AMERI- 
CAN COMMUNITY PRIDE CLOUD ACHIEVE- 
MENT. He himself wired Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson to demand “appro- 
priate action immediately.” To him, these 
words meant nothing less than an Ameri- 
can Navy escort for his merchantmen on 
their triweekly calls at Shanghai. 

Legally, Isbrandtsen’s claim to the tra- 
ditional United States support for Ameri- 
can ocean commerce was watertight. Al- 
though he was born 58 years ago in the 
Danish village of Dragér he was a nat- 
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Isbrandtsen and company: His Flying Cloud “kept the flag high” 


Newsweek, November 28, 1949 
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For Safer Autumn Driving 


Autumn, with its crisp, cool days, is 
usually one of the most pleasant seasons 
of the year for motoring—but this can 
be enjoyable only when it is safe. 

The President’s Highway Safety Con- 
ference reports that the traffic fatality 
rate has dropped steadily in the postwar 
period from 11.3 for each 100,000,000 
miles of vehicle travel in 1945 to 7.3 in 
1948. While this is encouraging, the 
32,000 automobile accident fatalities last 
year indicate the need for greater im- 
provement. 


Safety authorities agree that most ac- 


cidents are the result of drivers’ mistakes. 
By far the most important cause of acci- 
dents is the failure of drivers to adjust 
speed to changing road and traffic condi- 
tions. For example, 55 per cent of all fatal 
accidents happen at night, when vision is 
obscured, and 14 per cent occur in inclem- 
ent weather, when roads are slippery. 


Traffic experts stress driving at rea- 
sonable speeds as one of the most impor- 
tant steps in reducing highway accidents. 
In addition, they make a number of other. 
suggestions, some of which are illustrated 
below: 


1. Vehicle defects are reported as contributing causes in 
many accidents. So, it is important to have your car com- 
pletely checked at regular intervals to make sure it is in safe 
operating condition. Particular attention should be given 
at all times to brakes, tires, steering mechanism and lights. 


3. Collisions frequently occur when cars are too close to- 
gether. On dry pavements, a good rule is to allow one car 
length for every 10 miles of speed. This margin should be 
increased at night, on slippery roads, or at high speeds. 








2. Skidding on slippery surfaces is a frequent cause of acci- 
dents. To help avoid this, brakes should be applied with light 
pressure, then released and applied again. Jamming the 
brakes on will lock the wheels and may cause a skid. 


4. Emergencies need not always cause accidents if drivers 
know how to handl¢ them. For example, when a tire blows 
out, keep a tight grip on the wheel and allow the car to slow 
down before applying the brakes. This makes it easier to 
prevent swerving or skidding. 
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The cardinal principle of safe 
driving is to keep one’s car under 
control at all times. Only as more 
and more motorists observe this 
basic principle can the number of 
automobile accident fatalities be 
further reduced. 


For more information, send for 
Metropolitan’s free booklet, 129-D, 
called ‘‘How’s Your Driving?” 


(A MUTUAL 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Metropolitan Life 

Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy 
of your booklet, 129-D, 
“‘How’s Your Driving?”’ 
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Nip Nippers: Although the Japanese Government 
is encouraging birth control, a Tokyo department 
store staged a contest to find the healthiest baby in 


uralized American. He operated his 33 
ships, either purchased from the War 
Assets Administration or chartered, un- 
der the American flag. He carried legal 
cargo and was properly cleared and in- 
sured with Lloyds of London. Washing- 
ton had refused to recognize the Nation- 
alist blockade. The only hitch: His trade 
with Communist China broke the strict 
boycott which the State Department un- 
officially maintained. 

The dauntless Viking saw no reason 
why he should not continue his decades- 
old trade with China, whether Commu- 
nist or Nationalist. “Although I’m a Pres- 
byterian,” he remarked, “I can’t find 
enough Presbyterians in the world to 
trade with.” His philosophy: “Our weak- 
ness is the other people’s strength.” In 
one blunt advertisement in The New 
York Journal of Commerce (which he 
had signed simply “Isbrandtsen”) he had 
argued: “Theodore Roosevelt and John 
Hay showed us the road to the Open 
Door—let’s follow it!” 

Born Too Late: A big, muscular man 
with steel-gray hair and the restless 
drive of a propeller, Hans Isbrandtsen 
had sought to open doors in strife-torn 
regions from which other shippers shied 
away. That policy had caused two of 
his ships in Indonesia, one in the Suez 
Canal, and three in China (besides the 
Flying Cloud) to be stopped, stripped 
of their cargo, or otherwise “humiliated.” 
He had been black-listed by the Mari- 
time Commission for undercutting the 
conference-rate system which regulates 
maritime competition—whereupon he ap- 
pealed to the Justice Department, which 
cited Far Eastern conference members 
for violating antitrust laws. 

Only last week the shipowner was be- 
ing picketed by CIO engineers because 
of a jurisdictional dispute with the AFL. 
Only his hobbies were noncontroversial: 
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Racing his yacht to Bermuda, raising the 
pedigreed Hother Herd of Aberdeen-An- 
gus cattle at his Bay Shore, Long Island, 
N. Y., farm, and hiring the Seventh Regi- 
ment Band to play in Bowling Green, 
outside his office, in summertime. 

Secretary Acheson did nothing more 
last week than protest to Nationalist 
China against endangering American lives 
on the Flying Cloud. Privately, State De- 
partment officials are irritated almost be- 
yond endurance by Isbrandtsen and the 
lawyers he sends to Washington to hector 
the department. One diplomat remarked: 
“The trouble with him is that he was born 
100 years too late.” 


Kick in the U. S. Pants 


The United States policy in China of 
“a plague on both your houses” paid off 
last week in a double plague on America. 
While the Nationalist Navy shelled an 
American ship, the Communists kept the 
American Consul General in Mukden, 
Angus Ward, jailed incommunicado for 
the fourth week. 

President Truman called Ward’s arrest 
an outrage. Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son said recognition of the Red regime 
could not even be considered under the 
circumstances. A mounting chorus of 
Congressional and public criticism was 
led by the Scripps-Howard, Hearst, and 
McCormick-Patterson newspapers. They 
fiercely contrasted the State Depart- 
ment’s helplessness with the famous ul- 
timatum sent by President Theodore 
Roosevelt to the Sultan of Morocco in 
1904 when one Ion Perdicaris, a natural- 
ized American citizen, was kidnapped by 
a bandit named Raisuli: “Perdicaris alive 
or Raisuli dead.” The Scripps-Howard 
New York World-Telegram cried: “We 
want Angus Ward out alive—or else!” 
The American Legion demanded that 


European Photos 


the country. Here one contestant weighs in (left), 
while another waits his turn in proud mama’s arms 
(right). Center, held by his mother: the winnah! 


“armed forces . . . be dispatched” to free 
Ward. 

Actually there was little the State De- 
partment could do. But it did announce 
that Ambassador-at-Large Philip C. Jes- 
sup, charged with developing a new Far 
Eastern policy, had called a meeting of 
American Far East diplomats at Bangkok 
for January. 


JAPAN: 


Male Taxi Dancers 


The onward march of democracy in 
Japan: 
P At Osaka a “ladies only” dance hall 
opens this week with the object of supply- 
ing newly emancipated women with an 
equal chance for enjoyment and entertain- 
ment. Males are permitted only as taxi 
dancers, not customers, and 40 were en- 
gaged for the opening, with a large in- 
crease expected shortly. The gigolos must 
be well-bred, well-brought-up, handsome 
gentlemen, regularly employed by first- 
rate concerns. 
> An enterprising Tokyo lawyer discov- 
ered the following remarkable provision 
in Article I of the Health Insurance Law 
as amended during the American occu- 
pation: “Health insurance shall provide 
for the payment of benefits to injured 
persons and to persons supported by 
them in case of sickness, injury, death, 
or maternity attributable to causes or 
sources outside of their employment.” 


AUSTRALIA: 


Little Man Who Was There 


The ultimate in political parties was 
organized in Australia last week. Its name 
explained everything: “The Tired Tax- 
payers.” 


a Newsweek, November 28, 1949 
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IF YOU WANT HANDSOME 


HEALTHY-LOOKING HAIR. 





Wake up, men! Remember water is no 
hair tonic. And don’t keep on plaster- 
ing your hair down with sticky, gooey 
products which cover hair and scalp 
with a dirt-catching ‘scum.’ Use Krem] 
—a distinctly different hair tonic. 
Kreml grooms hair so naturally with 
a handsome lustre yet never smothers 
hair — never clogs pores with greasy 
goo. Great to remove dandruff flakes. 
Krem] keeps your hair —scalp feeling 
as delightfully clean as the day you 
washed it. Change to miracle-working 
Kreml today! 
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THE ATOM: 


Up Chalk River 


There have been uneasy ru- 
mors around Ottawa for some 
time about the $40,000,000 
Chalk River plant of the Atomic 
Energy Control Board. It was 
said the turnover of scientists 


‘ was so great that progress was 


being crippled. There was talk 
of waste of men, materials, and 
brains. 

Last week the Canadian Gov- 
ernment scotched these rumors 
by taking the fourteen members 
of the House of Commons Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy on a 
two-day inspection of Chalk 








Black Star 


King George Drew: Curious Canadi- 
ans queued up last week to buy a new 
issue of stamps. The portrait of King 
George VI on the 3-center looked to 
them like Tory leader George Drew. 











River. It was the first time that 
M.P.’s, except for a couple of Cabinet 
ministers, had been inside the plant. 

The visitors were warned to be care- 
ful what they said. But they had ob- 
viously been impressed. The 43-year-old 
John Gibson, Pacific Coast lumber and 
fishing operator, said: “Chalk River is 
being run infinitely better than I thought 
the government could run it.” 

At about the same time, in the House 
of Commons at Ottawa, Conservative 
member Gordon Graydon began blasting 
the policies of the Atomic Energy Con- 
trol Board. United States security de- 
mands, he charged, kept atomic informa- 
tion from Canadian industry, while about 
half of what the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission spent was in private 
industry. As a result, American firms 
were learning how to handle atomic 
energy and Canadian firms weren't. 

Government sources explained that the 
setups were different. The United States 
Government paid private companies to 
do work the Canadian Government did 
for itself. External Affairs Minister Lester 
B. Pearson told the Commons that there 
was no agreement between the two 
governments which limited the amount 
of information on atomic power avail- 
able to Canadian industry to any greater 
extent than it was limited to American 
industry. 

Whatever the outcome of the argu- 
ment, it was certain that the setting up of 
the all-party committee of the Commons 
and its inspection of Chalk River had 
been a wise step toward the clearing 
away of misunderstandings, and © ne that 
was taken none too soon. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA: 


Road Block in Utopia 


To dam a rising tide of socialism, the 
Liberal and Conservative Parties in Brit- 
ish Columbia formed a coalition govern- 
ment in 1941. The grouping more than 


held its own, and in the elections last 
June it routed the socialist Cooperative 
Commonwealth Federation. Among the 
coalition’s strongest antisocialist weapons 
were its own liberal social policies, which 
included a compulsory hospitalization 
plan. And now, as the hospitalization 
scheme nears the end of its first year, 
British Columbians are taking stock of it. 

Provincial Health and Welfare Minis- 
ter George S. Pearson hails it as a success 
and an “immense benefit to thousands.” 
To the hospitals it is “salvation.” But dis- 
gruntled citizens charge financial and 
operational inefficiency. 

Compulsory payments for hospitaliza- 
tion have already been raised once—to 
$21 a year for single persons and $33 for 
families, whose members over 21 also pay 
as singles. But living costs are going up 
and thousands say they can’t pay. Last 
year some 50,000 didn’t register or pay. 
The government has prosecuted about 
50 of the nonpayers but admits that it 
would probably take a year to trace all 
of them. As a result of defaulted pay- 
ments and rising costs, the scheme was 
$2,500,000 in the red in its first year, and 
payments may have to be raised again. 

Government officials insist that in spite 
of a shortage of beds, anyone who needs 
it will get hospital treatment. They make 
one exception: chronic alcoholics will not 
be treated more than once a year. But the 
officials have tacitly admitted the validity 
of the criticism by hiring James A. Hamil- 
ton and Associates, hospital consultants 
of Minneapolis, to study streamlining of 
the organization. 

Last week health officials were busy 
tying up loose threads at the end of the 
year, mailing notices for next year’s pay- 
ments, and trying to placate clients whose 
records had been lost or who didn’t see 
why they should pay the government to 
look after them if they didn’t want it that 
way. “The reason we put this govern- 
ment back,” one citizen complained, “was 
so we wouldn’t have the socialists.” 


Newsweek, November 28, 1949 
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Tune in HENRY J. TAYLOR, ABC Network, every Monday evening, 
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[ts making them Move Over 


AY interesting thing is happen- 
ing in the garages of many 


people who customarily operate 
more than one automobile. 


A bright-looking newcomer has 
moved in. It is trim in line and 
tidy of size. It has swooping, 
tapering fender lines that mark it 
instanter as a Buick, and a bonnet 
full of lively power that leaps with 
joy at each chance you give it to 
show its stuff. 


It may not be as long as the car 
that stands next to it; but it gives 
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away little if anything on interior 
roominess and nothing whatever 
on the gentle softness of its ride. 


So what’s happening is that more 
and more this tidy new Buick 
SPECIAL is becoming the car with 
first call on the family’s fancy. 


The car Mother prefers for her 
daily errands, Dad for those quick 
dashes to the club, the younger 
generation for its own gay and 
absorbing business. 


‘ 


It is making costlier cars ‘‘move 


SPECIALLY NOW 


over’”’ so regularly that this tidy 
Buick SpeciIAL seems on its way 
to becoming ‘‘must’’ equipment 
for the well-planned two- and 
three-car garage. 


That is made all the more likely by 
the very reachable price tags this 
traveler wears. Just drop in on 
your Buick dealer and check them. 
Check also on how promptly a 
new Buick SpeciaL can move from 
his showroom to your garage. 


BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


uy" 


When better automobiles are built BUICK will build them 





Ideal 


Offers You 


A network of 39 Railroads, 8 
major Airlines, over 300 Motor 
Freight Lines, plus shipping on 


the Ohio River and the Chicago 
Sanitary and Ship Canal to the 
Mississippi, makes Indiana’s 
Transportation facilities one of 
the most adequate offered to in- 
dustry by any state. 

In addition to Transportation, In- 
diana offers adequate firm Power, 
good Labor, Raw Materials, an 
equitable Tax structure, an ex- 
cellent Educational system, and 
ideal Recreational areas. If you 
are looking for a location for your 
business, investigate the many 
locations in Ideal Indiana. 


Write today for our booklet, 
“Industrial Facts About Indiana.” 
Please give title and company 

name when writing. 
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COLOMBIA: 


No Peace in Sight 


Barring a political miracle—or a civil 
war—Conservative Laureano Gémez will 
be elected President of Colombia on 
Nov. 27. But the election is more likely 
to be a new beginning than an end of 
the political crisis. 

The roots of Colombia’s trouble extend 
back at least three years, to the Presi- 
dential election of 1946. At that time the 
Liberal Party had been in power for 
sixteen years. But it was not a united 
party. Its membership included business 
and professional men, the middle class, 
the workers—practically everybody but 
the pro-clerical landowners of the Con- 
servative Party. 

These different Liberal groups were 
uneasy bedfellows. The party’s left wing 
broke away and nominated the dem- 
agogue Jorge Eliécer Gaitan for Presi- 
dent in opposition to the regular Liberal 
candidate. With the Liberal vote split 
two ways, the Conservatives were able to 
elect their man, Mariano Ospina Pérez. 
At the same time the Liberals elected 
a majority in Congress. 

Since different parties controlled the 
executive and legislative branches of 
the government, a compromise was nec- 
essary. The new President, a moderate 
Conservative, agreed with moderate Lib- 
erals to set up a coalition government. 

Cealition Split: But inflation, high 
living costs, and postwar scarcities were 
pinching the little people of Colombia. 
The combination of economic hardship 
and the rabble-rousing talents of Gai- 
tan brought about a steady increase in 
the strength of the leftist element in the 
Liberal Party. In automatic reaction, the 
Conservatives’ extreme rightists forged 
ahead in their party councils. 

In April 1948 Gaitan was assassinated. 
His followers blamed the Conservatives. 
Long-smoldering political and economic 
resentments flamed up in an explosion of 
violence. 

Shocked by this bloody outburst in 
their traditicnally democratic and orderly 
country, responsible Colombians rallied 
around the government. But the coalition 
had been too badly shaken to hold to- 
gether indefinitely. Last May the Liber- 
als withdrew from the Cabinet. From 
then on there has been more or less open 
warfare between the two parties. 

In Bogota it has taken the form of 
political bickering. But in the isolated 
hinterland armed bands of Liberals and 
Conservatives have raided hostile villages, 
burning houses, killing the inhabitants, 
sometimes fighting pitched battles. 


It was in this atmosphere that con- 


gressional elections were held in June. 
The Liberals, now reunited under mod- 
erate leadership, won, but their lead was 
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smaller than usual. They. were convinced 
that the sooner the next Presidential elec- 
tion was held the better would be their 
chances of winning it. So the Liberal- 
controlled Congress advanced the date 
from June 1950 to Nov. 27. President 
Ospina vetoed the measure, but Congress 
repassed it. The Supreme Court, which 
also has a Liberal majority, upheld the 
congressional action. 

Most Hated: Then the Conservatives 
widened the gap between the parties by 
picking Laureano Gémez as their Presi- 
dential candidate. Gémez, an extreme 
rightist and an admirer of the Franco 
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Gomez: Madrid-Bogota axis? 


regime in Spain, is the Conservative 
leader most hated by the Liberals. 

By this time the Liberals were re- 
gretting the change of election date. 
Thousands of Liberal voters were being 
terrorized and driven from their homes 
by the riots in the provinces, and the 
Conservatives were tightening their hold 
on local electoral machinery. 

The Liberals in desperation finally 
announced that they would boycott the 
election, and the Liberal Congress threat- 
ened to impeach the President. 

Ospina replied to this by declaring a 
state of siege, imposing censorship and 
a curfew, disbanding Congress, and or- 
dering the Supreme Court to make its 
decisions hereafter by a_ three-fourths 
vote, instead of a simple (Liberal) ma- 
jority. As the campaign went into its final 
fortnight, Colombia was under a virtual 
Conservative dictatorship, and it was 
practically certain that Gémez would be 
elected President. But the Liberals would 
never accept a Conservative regime which 
came to power in this way. 

Colombia’s immediate future did not 
look bright. One discouraged Liberal 
prophesied that the election of Gomez 
would usher in twenty years of inter- 
mittent civil war. 


Newsweek, November 28, 1949 





























He planted seeds for us to reap 


THERE WERE handsome deeds done in this land in the 
early days, and one of the handsomest was done 
by the man they called Johnny Appleseed. 


Jonathan Chapman—that was his real name—walked into 
Pittsburgh two hundred years ago and built himself 

a log cabin. In front of the cabin he planted apple trees. 
Then he sat down to watch them grow. 


Neighbors said there was a caress in the voice of Jonathan 
Chapman when he talked about his trees. And in the spring, 
when the orchard burst into the sudden glory of blossoms, 
they say he had the look of a man who had seen God. 


Jonathan Chapman woke up one morning knowing why 
he had been put into this world. It was to plant seeds. 

It was to make the earth bear fruit for men and women 
and little children who would live after he had gone. 


So, with a great leather bag of seeds on his back, 
he went out on his mission. Wherever he 
found a house he planted trees, 


accepted a little food, and was on his way again. 

Soon there wasn’t a farmer in the West 

who didn’t know and welcome “Johnny Appleseed,” 
the queer, kind man with flowing hair 

who left the land fruitful everywhere he went. 


One night he went to sleep under an apple tree and did not 
wake up again. And people who saw him said there was 
something wonderful in the face of old Johnny Appleseed 
in his last sleep. It was the face of a man who always 
created, never destroyed—who had seen his hopes bear fruit. 


Americans understand Johnny Appleseed. We are a nation 
of planters for the future. We have always tried to live 

so that our sons and daughters would enjoy 

the blossoming of the work we do today. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











GET SAFE AND SURE TRACTIONLL 


™ GENERA 


There never has been a tire like the General Winter- 
Cleat. It’s the new and entirely different_kind of safe- 
traction tire that takes the worry out of Winter driving. 

The patented tread is cleated with 320 sharp, 
husky blocks of tough sane that bite and grip’ in 
every direction. 

A pair on the rear wheels of your car makes you the 
master of all you dread most about Winter driving. 

You get tractor-like traction in snow, slush, mud, 
and on slippery traffic film. 

On dry surfaces, the Winter-Cleat is quiet running 
and smooth riding. 

This combination is a major achievement of 
General Tire’s research. 


RESERVE A PAIR FOR YOUR REAR WHEELS... NOW! 











Don’t wait for the first storm to bog you down. Be 
ready for a safer, Winter-long driving experience. See 
your General Tire Dealer now. He will reserve a pair 
in the proper size for the rear wheels of your car if you 
prefer to have them put on later. 
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SLUSHY, ICY GUTTERS — With Winter-Cleats you pull 
away easily from ice-rutted curbs. 
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UNPLOWED SIDE STREETS—No more stalled mornings, 
before snowplow gets to your street. 
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INCLINED DRIVEWAYS—No slip, no 
spread unsightly ashes or salt. 


spin. No need fo 






"UNIMPROVED ROADS— Winter-Cleats are deep ¢ 











HLL WINTER LONG! 
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Now l know why Schlitz ts... 
Lhe Beer that made Milwaukee Famous!” 


© 1949, JOS. SCHLITZ BREWING CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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N. YY. Daily Mirror 
Gene and Christine: Twin birthday 











Double Date: Back home from a Euro- 
pean vacation, movie star GENE TIERNEY 
(“Laura,” “Shanghai Gesture”) celebrat- 
ed a double birthday on Nov. 19. She 
was 29 and Curistine, her daughter by 
dress designer Oleg Cassini, was 1 year 
old on the same day. 





















































Private Lives: The frenzied clamor of 
reporters for information on his wedding 
plans finally brought sharp words from 
Mayor WiLL1AM O'Dwyer of New York. 
He and the beautiful SLoaN Simpson 
flew to Saratoga Springs for “a quiet week 
end with friends.” Shortly after their ar- 
rival they were besieged by 50 newsmen. 
Angrily the mayor announced: “Either 
you go or I will . . . This is too much. The 
whole thing is offensive to me and to 
Miss Simpson, [It is] a merciless intrusion 
which is difficult to take.” Then he added 
that they were not planning to marry that 
week end and were, in fact, not even en- 
gaged. 
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Broadway Beef: “It’s murder for any 
celebrity to visit New York,” FRANK 
SINATRA complained. “I know many 
movie stars who say they'll never go 
there any more. Cary Grant, for one. A 
lot of people are gunning for you, and 
you can’t always brush them off.” Sinatra 
added that he always avoids one night 
club in particular. “They hate movie 
stars in there. The first time I walked in 
a joint I could just feel the unfriend- 
iness. 


Armehair Adventures: Novelist F. 
Van Wyck Mason (“Cutlass Empire”) 
admitted that “it’s much easier to write a 
story about a place you've never visited. 
When you've been to a foreign city... 
you try to rely too much on memory. It’s 
hard to do. If you pick a spot for your 
story, start doing research on it, and 
you'll learn much more about it than you 
ever would from a visit.” 





EE, WIS. 


Newsweek, November 28, 1949 
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Red-Het Welcome: The exclusive 
Friars Club in Hollywood broke a prece- 
dent and invited a woman guest to din- 
ner. She was SopHie Tucker, “Red Hot 
Mama” of 43 years in show business. 
After giving her orchids, Eddie Cantor, 
Al Jolson, George Burns, and George 
Jessel took turns lampooning their guest 
of honor. “Sweetie, it was priceless,” Miss 
Tucker related. “I cried. The boys cried. 
They insulted me. They patted me... 
They stood up and prayed that God 
would never take me away from my job 
of entertaining people. I was tingling in 
every one of these old bones. It was the 
sweetest thing that ever happened to me 
—even if most of it was unprintable.” 


Climbing Aboard: Eighteen years ago 
E._y CuLsertson established a universal 
system of contract bridge. Now the card 
expert has turned his attention to Canasta. 
With the publication of “Culbertson on 
Canasta” he hopes to bring order to “the 
madness of this bizarre, exciting, and 
charmingly exasperating game.” 


Vive Escargot: In London Nov. 16, 
twice-married Errot FLynn, the movie 
star, announced his engagement to a 
20-year-old Rumanian princess, IRENE 
Guica. “We discovered a mutual love of 
snails,” Flynn said. “From then on it was 
a natural . . . Irene has all the qualities 
I most adore in a woman—honesty, sin- 
cerity, a sense of humor and .. . she is 
willing to do anything to help the man 
. . . | would marry her tomorrow if she 
would let me. But she’s the boss from 
now on.” Chewing gum vigorously, the 
princess said: “And how!” 


“ete 


Irene Ghica and Errol Flynn: Snails made like Cupid 
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John and Drucie: Happy twosome 


Smile, Please: Epirn Coox (Drucie) 
Snyper, daughter of Treasury Secretary 
John W. Snyder, whose engagement was 
announced recently (NEwsweexk, Nov. 
21), posed happily for news photogra- 
phers with her fiancé, Maj. Joun ERNEstT 
Horton, a Defense Department public- 
information officer. 


Philanthropist: Elder Statesman BER- 
NARD M. BarucH announced that he 
would leave his entire estate to the pro- 
motion of physical medicine and rehabili- 
tation. But Baruch, who made millions in 
Wall Street and in developing sulphur 
companies and mines, told reporters that 
his fortune was “much smaller than you 
think. I’ve spent a lot.” 


This triple-action Burroughs = “omasically comptes ‘ant Pan comple 


answers ... remembers each result, totals ¢ 
results, computes and prints the total or ne 


slashes accounting time and cost The operator doesn’t type any of these figure 


ae ; ; ... can’t type them wrong. 
Because it’s the only typewriter-accounting 


machine that computes by direct mechanical 
multiplication (not repeated addition )—this 
Burroughs really slashes the time and cost of 
handling accounting work! 


Electric calculation plus a host of other automati 
features makes posting practically effortless 
whether one or several records are being writte: 


This Burroughs is just one of a family of typ 
writer-accounting machines adaptable to 
time work on one job or part-time work of 
many. Find out how much they can do for yout 
saving time, cutting costs, increasing job sati 
On billing, invoices are completely written and faction—and in getting you the figure facts you 
calculated in less time than it would ordinarily need, when you need them. Your local Burroughs 
take just to copy them! man is equipped to get right down to cases. v 

to work with your people and your methods 
A Burroughs helps the operator to do more now. Call him today, or fill in and mail the 
work in less time, with less effort. The machine convenient coupon. 


On payroll, for example, employee earnings are 
calculated . . . employee statement and check 
written ... employee ledger and payroll register 
posted—all in one fast, simple operation! 





Burro 
Cost 


THE ANSWER TO GENERAL ACCOUNTING! - Billi 
This Burroughs typewriter-account- - Bud 
ing machine is fully equipped to _— 
handle general accounting or combi- wee 
nations of records in one operation. oe - - Sale 
It is also furnished in models with within Fx 
; » Expe 
special features for payroll, accounts 
receivable, stock control and other » Purc 
specialized applications. Rec 








° For more 
STATISTICAL INFORMATION Accountiy 
ALWAYS AVAILABLE! 
With this Burroughs typewriter- 
accounting machine, twenty distribu- WHER, 
tion totals can be obtained as a by- ~ 
product of posting ledger, statement 
and journal or other combinations of 
related records. For distribution 
purposes, up to 42 totals are possible. 








Burroughs Machines Can Cut Dollars Off the 
Cost of Any One or All of These Operations 


. Billing 7. Cost Records 

. Budgetary Control 8. Payroll 

. Accounts Receivable 9. Stores and Material 

. Sales Statistics Accounting 

- Expense Distribution 10. Operating Ledger 

- Purchase and Payment 11. Earnings Calculation 
Records and Accrual 


For more information on any of these applications of Burroughs Typewriter- 
Accounting Machines, just check the corresponding numbers in the coupon 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 


teday/ 


N-73 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


Please send information on the application of Burroughs 
Typewriter-Accounting Machines to: 

Qu, @— BB *)— . 6  ©O— 
(7) (8)__ (9) (10)__ C14) 


Name 
Street and Number. 


City and State 








State Sterilization 


In 1927 the principle of compulsory eu- 
genic sterilization by the state was upheld 
by the United States Supreme Court. 

In writing the decision, the late Jus- 
tice Oliver Wendell Holmes said: “It is 
better for all the world if, instead of wait- 
ing to execute degenerate offspring for 
crime, or to let them starve for their im- 
becility, society can prevent those who 
are manifestly unfit from continuing their 
kind. The principle that sustains compul- 
sory vaccination is broad enough to cover 
cutting the Fallopian tubes.” 

Beginning in Indiana in 1907, steriliza- 
tion laws have been passed by various 
legislatures until they are now on the 
statute books of 27 states: Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, 
Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, South Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, 
Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. 

Up to Jan. 1, 1949, more than 49,000 
insane and feeble-minded men and wom- 
en had been legally sterilized in these 
states, according to a report made last 
week in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association by Dr, Clarence J. 
Gamble of Milton, Mass. It is based on 
figures compiled by an organization 
called Birthright, Inc., Sterilization for 
Human Betterment, of Princeton, N. J. 
It does not include the many such opera- 
tions which are performed in private sur- 
gical practice. 

Fewer Unfit: California adopted its 
sterilization law in 1909 and has used 
it most extensively, with 19,042 opera- 
tions. Virginia is second with 5,366, and 
Kansas third with 3,001. 

In 1948 alone there were 1,336 legal 
sterilizations.. Insanity was the cause in 
28 per cent of the subjects, and feeble- 
mindedness in 67 per cent. 

To emphasize the need of more sterili- 
zation programs, Dr. Gamble compared 
the number of operations reported with 
the annual number of new patients suffer- 
ing from psychoses or mental deficiency. 
In the 27 sterilization-law states in 1946 
(the last year for which figures are avail- 
able) there were 29,428 first admissions 
to state hospitals and 14,959 deaths there- 
in. This is 39 times the 368 sterilizations 
performed for insanity. Each year there 
are at least twenty new feeble-minded 
persons per 100,000 population. This is 
nine times the 901 state sterilizations re- 
ported and nearly twice those in the most 
active state—California. 

It isn’t Castration: The major ob- 
stacle to preventive sterilization is lack 
of knowledge on the part of the public 
of the nature of the operation. (Castra- 
tion means the removal of one or both 
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Fun in the Dark: At the 118-year-old New York Institute for the 






International Photos 


Education of the Blind a group of sightless students learn dancing 
and calisthenics. These activities help to develop physical and so- 
cial self-reliance and improve equilibrium and muscular control. 


testicles in the male and of the ovaries 
in the female.) “Having heard only of 
the barnyard form of castration, they do 
not understand that the only result which 
the patient can detect is the desired one 
that children are not born,” Dr. Gamble 
explained. 

In the case of a man, a vasectomy, a 
simple minor operation which provides 
for the cutting and tying off of both 
sperm ducts, is performed. In a woman, 
the operation is salpingectomy, in which 
both oviducts, or tubes, are cut and tied 
to prevent the entrance of the ova into 
the uterus. Both operations cause perma- 
nent sterility, but they do not affect the 
sex life. 


Meat and Drink 


The century-old theory that cirrhosis of 
the liver is caused by alcoholism has de- 
fied all attempts at proof or complete re- 
pudiation. That alcohol is not the sole 
cause of this dread disease has been 
readily established by its occurrence in 
lifetime teetotalers and in races which ab- 
stain from drinking on religious grounds. 

Yet many studies, both in Europe and 
in America, have pointed to a relationship 
between alcoholism and cirrhosis. In re- 
cent years it has been recognized that 
chronic alcoholics often show serious die- 
tary deficiencies, particularly in protein 
and vitamin B. Last week in the British 
Medical Journal, Dr. C. H. Best, co-dis- 
coverer with Sir Frederick Banting of 
insulin, brought the subject up to date 
by suggesting that the addition of certain 
food substances to whisky and other al- 
coholic beverages may prevent liver cir- 
rhosis. 

Animal experiments to back these con- 


clusions were made by Dr. Best and a 
group of scientists from the Banting and 
Best Medical Research Department of the 
University of Toronto. 

For six months they fed one group of 
white rats on alcohol instead of drinking 
water and another group on sugar of the 
same food value as alcohol. Both sets of 
rats lost their appe’ ‘te for food containing 
choline, which normally protects the liver 
from cirrhosis by regulating the develop- 
ment of liver fat. 

From these tests Best and his associates 
concluded that liver changes, both in the 
chronic alcoholic and in the “soft-drink 
addict,” may be due to choline deficiency. 
“One possibility therefore is to add cho- 
line [which is contained most often in 
meat] to alcoholic or sweet beverages,” 
they advised. 

In an editorial in the same issue, the 
British Medical Journal suggested that 
experiments of doctoring drinks with 
choline might well be started in the 
United States, because of the large alco- 
holism incidence there. It added, ironi- 
cally, that austerely fed Britishers were 
likely to get a choline deficiency in a 
much more primary way—through not 
getting enough meat to eat. 


The Old Primipara 


In obstetrical circles the “old primi- 
para”—the woman past her youth who 
has a first child—is generally regarded 
as a hazard, both to herself and to her 
baby. To most obstetricians, any first 
baby mother over the age of 35 falls into 
this class. 

If spontaneous delivery is not accom- 
plished in an extremely short time, the 
doctor, impelled by fear of an adverse 
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outcome, performs some form of surgical 
delivery which in itself often carries more 
risk than a natural delivery. In any hos- 
pital the incidence of Caesarean section 
is higher for the older woman with her 
first baby than for the younger ones. 

With these conclusions, which have 

been and still are being repeated in med- 
ical textbooks, Dr. L. A. Calkins of 
Kansas City, Kans., does not agree. “If 
a woman is young enough to become 
pregnant, she is young enough to have 
her baby,” Calkins observed last week. 
Many Caesarean deliveries might have 
been avoided, he added, “if the [older] 
patients had been given the same oppor- 
tunity for spontaneous delivery as their 
younger sisters.” 
' Uncomplicated Labor: Dr. Calkins 
backs his conclusions with a study of 
5,186 women who were having their 
first babies and 4,681 who had borne 
at least one child. With few exceptions, 
the mothers were delivered under his 
direction. They were studied in age 
groups, ranging from 15 years to 40 
years and older. 

The older mothers, like other nonpreg- 
nant women of the same age, presented 
a higher rate of complications—fibroids, 
heart ailments, and, perhaps, cancer— 
than did the younger ones. However, Dr. 
Calkins feels his data on this point may 
be unduly high, since the complications 
were the reason many of the patients 
were sent to the scene of the study, the 
University of Kansas Medical Center. 
Nevertheless, labor and delivery among 
the “old primips” progressed along the 
same lines as they did for the younger 
groups. 

The danger of toxemia in late preg- 
nancy, dreaded by attending doctors, 
was no greater for the older women than 
for the young. Abnormal deliveries, such 
as breech presentations, were moderately 
increased for the older women with sev- 
eral children and greatly increased for 
the older primiparas, but in no case did 
this seriously affect mother or child. 

Even in his own group, Dr. Calkins 
felt that a “considerable number” of the 
Caesarean deliveries in older women 
were unnecessary. In the “vast majority” 
who were delivered normally, the first 
and second stages of labor were no longer 
than in the more youthful mothers. 

The number of stillborn babies and 
deaths at birth was definitely higher 
for the older women. This, Dr. Calkins 
explained, was largely due to the presence 
of fibroids, to heart disease, or to surgical 
interference at birth. 

For the older pregnant woman, Dr. 
Calkins urges careful examination and 
accurate diagnosis to rule out possible 
middle-age complications. “If no major 
complications are present,” he said, “one 
can approach the care of the older patient 
with the same confidence one has in 
that of a younger patient.” 


November 28, 1949 





MEET THE MACHINE THATS 
MAKING DISTATING HISTORY! 


THE DICTAPHONE TIME-MASTER! 


Never before has one dictating machine 
so outstripped all others in advantages to 
the user. It’s the most successful dictat- 
ing machine in history. Only 44" high 
and letterhead size, the TIME-MASTER 
helps you save time and cut costs! 





gage 


Unheard-of convenience is yours with 
the TIME-MASTER at your elbow! Fool- 
proof simplicity of TIME-MASTER opera- 
tion lets you trap those fleeting thoughts 
instantly! Just the flick of a switch and 
you can do your thinking out loud! 


BUT—don’t take our word for it; send for your 
free copy of the booklet: “‘Does Your Dictating 
Date You?” Use the coupon below. 


For even quicker, more conclusive proof, call 
your local Dictaphone representative and arrange 
for a free TIME-MASTER demonstration in your 


own office. 


DICTAPHONE 


Electronic Dictation 





Only Dictaphone Corporation makes Dictaphone* 
Machines. (*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
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The revolutionary Memobelt is the new- 
est, most practical of all recording media. 
5 mail in an ordinary envelope for 3¢. The 
tiny Memobelt record is so economical to 
use that you simply mail, file, or tran- 
scribe and discard it after only one use! 






“It’s.a sweetheart!” say secretaries! 
Memobelt clarity and TIME-MASTER’s tiny 
Magic Ear make transcribing a cinch! 
The TIME-MASTER makes your secretary's 
job easier and pleasanter—gives her more 
time to perform other duties! 


Dictaphone Corp., 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


I would like to have a free copy of “Does 
Your Dictating Date You?” 


Your N 





Company. 





Street Address. 








City & Zone 
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Peek at the Veep 


After Vice President Barkley and Mrs. 
Hadley were married last Friday (see 
page 17), one fact was immediately clear. 
Never had so many people seen a bride- 
groom refuse to kiss his bride at the wed- 
ding reception. 

Some 10,500,000 people had watched 
via NBC’s television hookup in 27 cities. 
They looked on while Mrs. Hadley 
dodged the two video cameras at the 
church. entrance, then while Mr. and 
Mrs. Barkley emerged, almost to be 
crushed by the crowds. And as the new- 
lyweds moved to Mrs. Thomas L. Say- 
man’s home for a wedding luncheon, so 
did the 10,500,000 viewers. 

The idea had come to George Burbach, 
head of the St. Louis station KSD-TV. 
He had little trouble in getting Mrs. 
Hadley’s permission for pictures of every- 
thing but the actual ceremony. As the 
60-odd guests fought their way through 
the public, police, and press, the cameras 
tried to tell the story. And with David 
Barkley, the Veep’s son, on hand to intro- 
duce his long line of cousins, aunts, 
nieces, nephews, and brand-new in-laws 
to the audience, it could have been quite 





a ain 


a show. Instead, the picture more often 
was of the close-up backs of press photog- 
raphers or of St. Louis matrons’ be- 
feathered hats. 

For a solid hour announcer Frank 
Eschen struggled in vain to keep milling 
people from blacking out the TV pic- 
ture. It all seemed to prove that television 
doesn’t belong at anybody’s wedding re- 
ception, and Eschen himself summed up 
the whole show when he groaned: “The 
best-laid plans of mice and men.. .” 


The Telephone Hour 


Last week the British pianist Clifford 
Curzon, in New York for the start of an 
American concert tour, made his third 
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appearance on The Telephone Hour 
(NBC, Monday, 9-9:30 p.m. EST). “It 
is amazing,” he told Don Voorhees, con- 
ductor of the show’s orchestra. “Every- 
body in this country listens to that fool 
program.” 

Curzon was not being unduly depre- 
catory nor was he willfully exaggerating. 
Plainly, he had discovered for himself 
what most of the serious music world 
had already recognized. The Telephone 
Hour’s eight to nine million listeners in- 
cluded the bulk of the country’s concert 
audiences—those people who want to hear 
good music enough to pay for it. This 
week the program sponsored by The Bell 
Telephone System gave that discerning 
audience its 500th free concert—with a 
performance by a great musical artist. 

The Opportunity: In its first two 
years The Telephone Hour consisted of 
the light classical songs of James Melton 
and Francia White and the music of 
Voorhees’s 57-piece orchestra. Then, in 
one of those abrupt cycle endings typical 
of radio, American broadcasting sudden- 
ly was without a program which featured 
a variety of serious music talent. The 
Bell System saw its opportunity. On April 
27, 1942, The Telephone Hour inau- 
gurated the so-called “Great Artists” se- 





Typical Telephone Hour fare: Lily Pons, Lawrence Tibbett, Grace Moore, John Charles Thomas, Glad 


ries with a guest appearance by the 
violinist Jascha Heifetz. 

Since then, as producer Wallace Ma- 
gill puts it,. the show’s purpose has been 
“to give . . . artists an opportunity to do 
their best stuff as long as we think it is 
good radio.” To that end, The Telephone 
Hour has brought more than 50 estab- 
lished and serious musicians to the micro- 
phone. Heifetz paces the fieid with 37 
return engagements, a record not far 
ahead of the repeated appearances of 
Lily Pons, Marian Anderson, Ezio Pinza, 
Nelson Eddy, and Gladys Swarthout. 
Performers like Ferruccio- Tagliavini, 
James Melton, Robert Casadesus, and 
John Charles Thomas return periodically 
to do their “best stuff.” The long list also 





includes earlier appearances of José 
Iturbi, Lawrence Tibbett, Helen Traubel, 
and the late Grace Moore. 

No other single program has; with such 
regularity, presented such a roster of tal 
ent. And its acceptance and success have 
made Magill a man to be coddled in the 
most select of artist-manager circles. Ip 
turn, The Telephone Hour has doled out 
its share of prestige. This fall it pre 
sented a young coloratura from Staten Is- 
land, N. Y., Barbara Gibson, in her pro 
fessional debut. For the past three sea 
sons The Telephone Hour also has pre 
sented the winners of the Naumburg 
trials for new talent. 

Other innovations have included Bing 
Crosby, Benny Goodman, and Tito Gui 
zar within the program’s dignified frame. 
work. And soon after “South Pacific” 
opened to crashing praise, The Telephone 
Hour put Ezio Pinza and Mary Martin 
on the air with an all-“South Pacific” pro- 
gram. The occasion elicited a demand for 
tickets second only to that of the musi- 
cal’s box office. 

The Reputation: It was the dignity 
and reputation of The Telephone Hou 
that five years ago induced the aging but 
still-eminent violinist Fritz Kreisler to 
appear on radio, a medium he had always 


ae 


ys Swarthout 


The 


shunned. A year later the program 
brought Maggie Teyte, English concert 
and opera star, to the United’ States for 
what was to amount to a regenerated 
career. 

In almost all cases, Magill personally 
scouts his talent. But Miss Teyte had 
been behind the curtain of war, and hence 
she became the inevitable exception to 
Magill’s rule. It was on the basis of Ev 
ropean reports and a collection of phono 
graph records that The Telephone Hour 
took the gamble of bringing her to New 
York. The long shot more than paid of 
(Newsweek, Sept. 3, 1945), and Miss 
Teyte has returned to the Bell micro- 
phone twelve times. 

With such a varying temperamental 
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i- | line-up each Telephone Hour might well 
be days in production. But under Magill 

ty § and Voorhees the preparation is remark- 

w Ff ably smooth. As Voorhees points out, 

ut | “the more polished the performer, the 

to § smoother the performance.” 

ys Magill, a calm, affable man who was 


once a cellist and singer, signs his talent 
almost a year in advance and with the 
performer works out each individual pro- 
gram two months ahead of time. Voor- 
hees, who has kept his orchestra almost 
intact since the first program, combines 
good musicianship with an exceptionally 
quick response to radio’s inflexible de- 
mands of timing. 

Such craftsmanship has helped make 
rehearsals a simple matter. They are lim- 
ited to Monday afternoons, a time saver 
which allows ‘Voorhees ample opportun- 
ity personally to follow the local horse 
racing. A man who has worked long, 
hard, and successfully on his system, 
Voorhees is in almost as great demand as 
a nonprofessional tout as he is as a con- 
ductor. 

Nor are his rehearsals bone-dry affairs. 





out § In a shirt-sleeve and suspender atmos- 

phere the artists relax in the comfort of 
Te professional know-how, Miss Teyte found 
for time during work to knit socks for Voor- 
sted hees and other members of the company. 

Tagliavini, who when he first appeared 
ally 4 the program spoke virtually no Eng- 
had lish, used to sing a vocal exercise which 





to the boys in the orchestra sounded like 
“Pepsi Cola” repeated over and over. 
This week, when he sang on the 500th 
broadcast, Tagliavini as usual was greeted 
at rehearsal with loud cries of “Hi ya, 
Pep-si Co-laaaaaaaaaal” 

But it was Heifetz, the most insistent 
perfectionist of all Telephone Hour per- 
formers, who gave the backstage crew 
its biggest laugh. It was wartime and the 
Violinist was in desperate want of a pen- 
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Magill, Heifetz, Voorhees: “Mairzy Doats” won a pencil sharpener 


cil sharpener. Could Magill get him one? 
Magill said he thought he could, provided 
Heifetz would play “Mairzy Doats.” At 
the violinist’s next appearance he was 
presented with the pencil sharpener—and 
The Bell Telephone Orchestra’s symphon- 
ic arrangement of “Mairzy Doats.” The 
unrehearsed and unbroadcast result was, 
however, caught on a record, and the 
hundred or so copies are collectors’ items 
for Telephone Hour fans who have come 
to expect the best that any artist can give. 


Preview 


For the week of Nov. 24-30. Times are 
EST and subject to change: 


Screen Guild Theater (NBC, Thurs- 
day, 9-9:30 p. m.). “Suspicion” with Joan 
Fontaine and Cary Grant. 

Sports Newsreel (NBC, Friday, 10:30- 
10:45 p.m.). The Four Horsemen of 
Notre Dame 25 years later. 

Metropolitan Opera (ABC, Saturday, 
2-5:15 p.m.). “Samson et Dalila” with 
Risé Stevens, Ramon Vinay, and Robert 
Merrill. 

NBC Theater (NBC, Sunday, 2-3 p.m.). 
John P. Marquand’s “Point of No Re- 
turn.” 

Viscount Montgomery (Mutual, Tues- 
day, 9:30-10 p.m.). The British field 
marshall speaks in New York. 

Bing Crosby Show (CBS, Wednesday, 
9:30-10 p.m.). Al Jolson. 


Television 


Thanksgiving Day Show (NBC, Thurs- 
day, 8:30-10 p.m.). Berle, Jessel, the 
Ritz Brothers, and a holiday line-up. 

Football (NBC, Thursday, 1:30 p.m.). 
Penn vs. Cornell. 

Football (NBC, Saturday, 1:30 p.m.). 
Army vs. Navy. 


— SCIENCE 
Third Sex 


Blepharisma, among the simplest of 
animals, are one-cell affairs only a hun- 
dredth of an inch long. But they have 
complex sex lives. Last week a Brown 
University biologist, Paul B. Weisz, an- 
nounced that blepharisma come in three 
sexes, A, B, and C. When they mate, cell 
A fertilizes cell B, B fertilizes C, and C 
completes the happy triangle by fertiliz- 
ing A—all at the same time. 


Pilot’s Pilot’s Pilot 

The automatic pilot has taken over 
much of the drudgery of flying big air- 
craft. Controlled by a spinning wheel, or 
gyroscope, with an innate sense of direc- 
tion, the gadget goes into action when- 
ever the plane turns off a pre-set course 
or changes altitude. But military men 
who need a completely stable bomb plat- 
form, as well as comfort-conscious air- 
line officials, lament the automatic pilot’s 
hesitancy; it lets a plane swoop or soar 
as much as 100 feet before it readjusts 
the controls. 

Last week the Kollsman Instrument 
Division of the Square D Co. announced 
the development of a new supersensitive 
instrument to take the dipsy-do out of 
flying. As described by a Kollsman proj- 
ect engineer, Jack Andresen, the 25- 
ounce gadget will ride herd on the au- 
tomatic pilot, quickening its response to 
changes in altitude. The “nerves” of the 
new instrument are four aneroids like the 
vacuum-filled disks in dial-type barom- 
eters. These sense almost instantaneous- 
ly any change in altitude. They start a 
miniature motor which is linked to the 
automatic pilot. The result is that the 
plane never strays more than 2 or 3 feet 
from its pre-set altitude. 

The 32-year-old Andresen, who is also 
an expert at the rough-and-tumble sport 
of water-skiing, is helping to put the fin- 
ishing touches on another instrument to 
control air speed automatically. The 
United States Air Force has placed an 
order for both devices, 


Science Against War 


Assuming that another world war 
breaks out, will guided missiles raining 
atom bombs blast major cities to rubble? 
Will radioactive dust strewn by inter- 
continental planes or rockets leave key 
areas uninhabitable for years? Will germ- 
born toxins blight crops and poison mil- 
lions of human beings and animals? 

Most of those familiar with the science 
of modern warfare answer “yes” to these 
questions. One expert has asserted: “The 
next war will be fought with atomic 
weapons, the one after that with bows 
and arrows.” 

Dr. Vannevar Bush, however, does not 
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Harris & Ewing 


Bush tinkering in home workshop 


share this dim view of the future of 
civilization. He is the hardheaded, pipe- 
puffing physicist who as head of the Na- 
tional Defense Research Council and 
later of the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development bossed the application 
of science to the United States war effort. 
Then, until a year ago, he was chairman 
of the Research and Development Board, 
the agency responsible for deciding how 
the country is to arm itself to prevent 
another war. 

Crede: In his new book, “Modern 
Arms and Free Men,”* out this week, 
Bush propounds a heartening credo: “I 
believe, first, that the technological fu- 
ture is far less dreadful than many of us 
have been led to believe, and that the 
hopeful aspects of modern applied sci- 
ence outweigh by a heavy margin its 
threat to our civilization. I believe, sec- 
ond, that the democratic process is itself 
- an asset with which, if we can find the 
enthusiasm and the skill to use it and the 
faith to make it strong, we can build a 
world in which all men can live in pros- 
perity and peace.” 

With the United States far better 
geared for war than its potential enemies, 
who have not yet recovered from the last 
holocaust, Bush sees little danger of all- 
out war in the near future “unless we get 
soft, unless we are clumsy in meeting the 
tactics of cold war.” 

Moreover, he takes comfort in the fact 
that totalitarian regimes, despite their 
vaunted efficiency, seldom pioneer in 
science and that when they do dicta- 
tors generally “buy gold bricks.” Bush 
recalls, for example, how the Germans 
invested extravagantly in the frightening 
but comparatively harmless V-2, where- 
as the same manpower and resources de- 


*Mopern ARMS AND Free Men, By Vannevar 
Bush. 273 pages. Simon & Schuster. $3.50. 
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voted to jet interceptor planes would 
have seriously hampered Allied bombing. 

Should two major adversaries, both 
armed and alert, tangle in all-out war, 
Bush foresees a probable stalemate. The 
tanks which put an end to old trench 
warfare can now be stopped by recoilless 
guns and rockets—in effect, artillery in 
the hands of infantrymen. And mine 
fields backed up by the proximity fuse, 
the gadget which explodes shells a few 
feet above the ground, should keep 
ground troops from advancing. 

On the sea, battleships and large air- 
craft carriers are probably too vulnerable 
to be used. Their chief enemies: radar de- 
tection and a novel bomb which can be 
guided electronically to its target. But 
submarines are still a challenge. Equipped 
with schnorkel breathiug tubes, they can 
stay underwater invisible to radar. And 
their long-range torpedoes may be fired 
beyond the range of ship-borne sonar, 
radar’s underwater equivalent. 

Thus, as air-power enthusiasts have 
long suspected, decisive battles of the fu- 
ture will probably not be fought on land 
or sea. But those who envision air offen- 
sives overwhelming defenses receive no 
support from Bush’s analysis. For the 
bomber to do real damage it must be able 
to deliver its payload; whether it be atom 
bombs, toxins, incendiaries, or high ex- 
plosives, Bush points out. And he does 
not think bombers can get through a 
defensive network alerted by radar and 
armed with jet interceptors and a new 
weapon, the jet-powered homing shell, 
which is guided to its target by radar. 


The loss of planes to this missile would 
be so great that the drain on the resources 
of the attacking nation would far out- 
balance the bombing damage. Long- 
range guided missiles and interconti- 
nental rockets similarly seem too expen- 
sive in comparison with what they can 
accomplish. 

Expert Advice: Bush no_ longer 
speaks with official authority. He has left 
the government and returned to the bare, 
cream-colored office in the Washington 
headquarters of the venerable Carnegie 
Institution. As the institution’s president 
he administers a $1,500,000 budget spent 
on scientific research of many sorts. 

After work and on week ends he lives 
quietly with Mrs. Bush in their eight 
room gray stone house and tinkers in his 
well-equipped home laboratory and work- 
shop. Right now he is working on an in- 
strument to give three-dimensional per- 
spective to thin biological microscope 
slides. He also enjoys making pipes, tak- 
ing and printing color photographs, and 
writing memoranda on subjects ranging 
from biology to fishing rods. 

But military men still consult him on 
ticklish questions. And those who have 
worked with and under him will recall 
his salty, outspoken manner when they 
read his new book, for he takes them to 
task for interservice bickering. 

Heated disciissin betore ©. cress 
and in the press is not planning, he says. 
“It is a grab bag. It will lead us to waste 
our substance . . . It will render us vul- 
nerable in a hostile world. It has already 
done so to an intolerable degree.” 











Mental Missile: Boeing Airplane engineers said this week that this 
new electric brain would save time and money testing guided mis- 
siles. Voltages and mechanical parts simulating a missile in flight 
predict its every waver and dip, and where and when it will land. 
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With television, you see far beyond 
the horizon. Radio brings you sounds 
from around the world. Electron mi- 
croscopes peer deep into the world 
of the infinitesimal. 

These, and other “leaves” on our new 
tree of knowledge are rooted in creative 
research—as carried out at RCA Lab- 
oratories in Princeton, N. J. Here, re- 
search scientists seek new scientific 
principles, improve on old ones, or put 
them to new uses. 





“Leep are Their reets 


Pou. 


Already on their achievement list are 
hundreds of important and basic develop- 
ments in electronics, television, radio, 
electron tubes, radar, and recorded music. 
RCA research works continually to give 
you better products. 


Examples now working for you in- 
clude: Today’s sharp-eyed Image 
Orthicon television cameras, television 
picture tubes, compact portable radios 
made possible by tiny new RCA elec- 
tron tubes, the 45-rpm record-playing 
system with the fastest record changer 





ever devised and distortion-free records. 


Research in your behalf: Creative re- 
search into new principles is another 
way in which RCA Laboratories work 
to improve your way of living. Lead- 
ership in science and engineering add 
value beyond price to any product or 
service of RCA and RCA Victor. 
Examples of the newest advances in radio, 
television, and electronics —in action— 
be seen at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 West 
49th St., N. Y. Admission is free. Radio Cor- 
poration of America, Radio City, N. Y. 20. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
World Leader in Radio — First in Television 








Showgoer 


A Chicago Herald-American radio car, 
late each night after a theater opening, 
purrs away from an apartment house in 
tony East Bellevue Place and streaks 
toward the newspaper office. Another 
brightly acid review by Ashton Stevens, 
dean of American drama critics, is on 
its way to press. 

Since a chest ailment last year forced 
him into semiretirement, the thin, silver- 
haired Stevens, a critic for 55 of his 77 
years, has scampered home at curtain 
fall. There he dictates his size-up of the 
show to his secretary, pausing to mull 
a phrase or one of his famous bon mots. 
The radio car and the paper do the rest. 

This, besides his Sunday column 
(made up mostly of letters from such 
friends as Gene Fowler and H. L. Menck- 
en), now is the extent of his work. But 
his play talk-still crackles with first-rate 
reading. This week he will get the kind 
of salute most newsmen like best: one 
from other newsmen. The Chicago Press 
Veterans Association will honor him at 
its annual dinner. One rule the old-time 
newshawks refuse to relax even for hon- 
or guests is their five-minute ceiling on 
speeches, yet it is safe to bet that Stevens's 
will be a brimming full five. 

Stevens is a master of the razor-sharp 
retort. Once when a theater manager 
asked if his seat was all right, the critic 
snapped: “It’s terrible: I can hear.” When 
there was a sidewalk murder outside a 
theater where another dreary drama was 
on, he announced that they'd killed the 
wrong man. 

A onetime banjoist and music teacher, 
Stevens became a play reviewer at 22, 
because one of his music students hap- 
pened to publish a San Francisco liter- 
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ary weekly. In 1897 he joined Hearst’s 
San Francisco Examiner, and he has 
continued to work for the chain—three 
years on The New York Journal and since 
1910 in Chicago. Like an eager cub, -he 
still carefully ponders each paragraph: “A 
man can’t take too much time in writing 
. . . I don’t think you have any right to 
be any duller than God made you.” 


Sanuk on the Klong 


When Alexander MacDonald decided 
in depression-stricken 1932 to rove as far 
as a newsman could and still be a news- 
man, he thought that meant Hawaii. He 
traveled steerage, newshawked in Hono- 
lulu and then in Tokyo, and sailed on a 
sampan with a South Sea scientific expe- 
dition. Hawaii, it turned out, was merely 
the first leg on his journalistic odyssey. 

The war's end left the big, wanderlust- 
ful New Englander an OSS lieutenant 
commander in Siam, with as little nostal- 
gia as ever for a Stateside furnished room. 
He decided to stay and start an English- 
language daily patterned after the old 
Japan Advertiser and The Shanghai Eve- 
ning Post and Mercury. Last week Alex 
MacDonald was in New York for the 
publication of his new book, “Bangkok 
Editor,”* which tells how he did it. 

Mostly, it was no cinch. A Yankee- 
style paper, serving its news straight, was 
a novelty in Siam. Half the exotic old 
country’s 35 papers were, according 
to MacDonald, fly-by-night blackmail 
sheets; most of the rest were political 
mouthpieces. Like most Bangkok busi- 
ness, newspapering was a sink of graft 
and thievery. Even messenger boys had 
to be bribed. 

But MacDonald got his breaks too. His 
Bangkok Post (namesake of his alma 
maters, The Boston Post and Bridgeport 
Post) and its Siamese-language twin, 
Prachakorn (People) cost a scant $7,000 
to get going in August 1946 (Newsweek, 
Oct. 7, 1946). One advantage was that 
he paid little for a printing plant, which 
the invading Japs had set up as a propa- 
ganda foundry. Fronting the city’s busiest 
klong (canal), it was in a plush mansion 
which a rich merchant had built as a play- 
pen. MacDonald named it Sanuk (good- 
time) Palace. 

None of the printers who hand-set 
The Post could read English, though 
some had worked on English-language 
papers for as long as sixteen years, The 
two pressmen were Japanese. MacDon- 
ald’s top copyreader was a Shanghai- 
reared German; the rest of the staff, 
Siamese. All the stories had to be re- 
written. MacDonald, working sixteen 
hours a day as editor and publisher, did 
double duty as a guard to keep his pre- 
cious equipment from being pilfered. 

But in its second year The Post (cir- 





*Bancxox Eprror. By Alexander MacDonald. 
Macmillan. 229 pages. $3. 
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MacDonald: His printers didn’t read it 


culation, 3,000, out of a probable Eng- 
lish-reading population of 6,000) was 
making money, mostly from travel and 


importers’ ads, and Prachakorn thrived ° 


with 6,000 circulation, second in Siam. 
MacDonald’s papers were strong enough 
to speak their piece in politics and sur- 
vive the country’s erratic economy, a 
coup, and a countercoup. Premier Pibul 
Songgram, the ex-puppet for the Japanese 
who took over Siam in a bloodless revolt, 
lists Prachakorn and the eight-page Post 
at the top of his opposition. 

Yet rather than Pibul, it is the Chinese 
Communists the 41-year-old MacDonald 
fears. That the Reds may try to gain con- 
trol of Siam from the north is, he thinks, 
“a great possibility.” This might ruin his 
plans for an interpretive news magazine, 
in English, covering Southeast Asia. 


Hellbox 


> The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette started its 
new Sunday edition last March with bar- 
rels of promotion whoopdedoo and 400; 
000 readers, but by October its Sabbath 


readership had fizzled down to 132,000. 


Last week The P-G decided to mind its 
weekday business and scuttled the Sun 
day paper. 

> Out after an upper-echelon squabble at 
Esquire went the Sweetser brothers, pub- 
lisher Ted and ad director (and onetime 
golf champ) Jess. David A. Smart, board 
chairman, again took over as publisher. 
In Chicago the isolationist Tribuné 


smugly announced it had worked out 


A-bomb refuge sites—shielded by news 
print rolls—in the Tribune Tower, It had, 
The Trib said, “been compelled to rely 
upon its own resources.” The Fair 
government hadn’t helped a bit. 
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“It figures... 

Honored: Rosert Frost, 74, with the os 

Limited Editions Club’s gold medal for to sawe you money 


his “Complete Poems of Robert Frost, 
1949”; in New York, Nov. 16. Frost calls 
himself a Vermont farmer, although he 
says the state barely accepts him even 
after 30 years’ residence. “They ask me: 
‘What’s a Democrat doing in Vermont?’ 


>” 


and I say: ‘I’m infiltrating’. 





Sued: JosepH Paut DiMaccio, 34, by 
his son, Joe Jr., 8, for an extra $500 a 
month for support. (He now receives 
$150.) The suit was filed in little Joe’s 
name by his mother, DornorHy ARNOLD, 
31, who divorced DiMaggio in May 1944. 
“The boy idolizes his father,” DiMaggio’s 
attorney said. “[Joe] never limited him- 
self where his child was concerned.” 





Injured: Sen. KENNETH MCKELLAaR, 80, 
Tennessee Democrat, suffered painful 
burns when he slipped and fell into a 
steaming bathtub in a Memphis hotel, 
Nov. 15. McKellar insisted “my condi- 





it tion isn’t as bad as the doctors say.” 

g- Ceonvieted: Hucn Gravitt, 29, former 
as Atlanta taxi driver who ran down and 
id _ fj killed Margaret Mitchell, author of “Gone 
od With the Wind,” was convicted and sen- 


‘h tenced to serve twelve to eighteen | Costs go DOWN ae Efficiency ZOOMS 


months; in Atlanta, Nov. 16. Given a 


ir week to wind up his affairs, Gravitt on 
a Nov. 17 collided with a truck. Police WITH THE NEW ELECTRIC ADDING MACHINE 
ul said it was not his fault. 
it - - ot AND HERE’S HOW: More figure production through stepped-up operator 
, ed: Mrs. JANETTE BakstT WINCHELL, ; “iE ’ : 
»st 77. mother of columnist Walter Winchell output means less operating cost. And Remington Rand’s new Adding 
fell to her deaili ‘Seams 6 wtaibad os Dich. Machine is the office tool with the hustle that really produces— giving 
se tor’s Hospital in New York, Nov. 14. faster, more accurate results. It’s packed with outstanding features— 
7 » The Right Reverend Witt1aM THoMas real value-plus features—making this machine tops in office favor. 
ks, a ee pepe ‘od ane setae The 10-key keyboard, simplicity itself, reduces hand travel ~ 
= York. His vigorous stands on secular mat- increases figure production—decreases operator fatigue—and develops 


ters as well as his part in building the 
$18,000,000 Cathedral of St. John the ‘ e i 
Divine brought him worldwide fame. Cushioned power permits greater concentration—assures greater effi- 


ciency. The quiet action does away with nervous irritability and lessens 
distracting office noise. 


touch control by even the most inexperienced office machine operator. 


Electrified control keys simplify operation and increase operator 
speed. The compact keyboard arrangement eliminates search—allows 
no waste motion. 





Streamlined add-total and correction bars, besides adding the 
modern touch, also permit—from any position on the keyboard—the 
adding of figures, the correction of keyboard amounts. 

Add them up—these and other top features make the Electric Adding 
Machine your answer for hi-quality, fast figure production. Try it now 
on your figure problems—at your office. Call the nearest Remington 
Rand office, or write to Dept. NE-11, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Copyright 1949 by Remington Rand Inc, 
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THE ECONOMY: 


Gimmick for the Budget 


It is no secret that the Administration 
considers the $5,500,000,000 deficit by 
mid-1950, as forecast by President Tru- 
man, an embarrassing political liability. 

Last week an Administration stalwart 
—Treasury Secretary John Snyder, sup- 
ported by Budget Director Frank Pace 
Jr.tried his best to perfume the bad 
news. In a preliminary statement to the 
Congressional Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report the Treasury chief sug- 
gested it might be better to stop thinking 
of deficits as bogeymen to be avoided 
at all costs. Rather, “the general economic 
welfare should be the guiding principle 
in determining . . . whether the Federal 
budget should be balanced, should show 
a surplus, or should show a deficit.” 

Republican Sen. Ralph E. Flanders 
promptly cracked back that a $5,500,- 
000,000 deficit “fails to serve the na- 
tion’s economic welfare.” The New York 
Herald Tribune labeled the argument 
“muddled and defeatist . . . double talk.” 
The New York Sun saw the proposal as 
“bordering on the fantastic.” The Wall 
Street Journal concluded that “the money 
jugglers are transcendent and the nation 
is ready to be led without hindrance fur- 
ther along the perilous road of uninter- 
rupted inflation.” 

Undaunted last week, Pace’s Budget 
Bureau was plugging away at the new 
idea. It was preparing to append to the 
regular budget a breakdown designed to 
give fiscal-policy students and the public 
an idea of what the government gets for 
the money it spends. In this way, the 
deficit could be partly explained away as 
a long-term investment in the nation’s 
future. 

Some of the money spent, though tech- 
nically a deficit, would be ticketed for in- 
stance, as (1) expenditures creating phys- 
ical assets—CCC crop purchases or RFC 
mortgage purchases; (2) expenditures 
adding to human resources—spending for 
health, education; (3) resources-develop- 
ment expense—such as soil conservation; 
and (4) direct and indirect subsidies—to 
keep the merchant marine and the air- 
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Snyder: Are deficits bad? 


lines alive. If it could show the govern- 
ment was getting something worth-while 
for its deficit, the Administration appar- 
ently hoped to get the voters to forget the 
horrid word. 


RAILROADS: 


Eastern Fare Hike 


At best, moving passengers by rail is a 
marginal business. At worst it has bank- 
rupted some roads and threatened the 
economic stability of most of the others. 
Today some 48 roads with 14,000 of the 
275,000 miles of rails in the United States 
remain in the hands-of receivers or trus- 
tees appointed by bankruptcy courts. In 
1940 the railroads lost $262,000,000 on 
their passenger traffic; the red-ink figures 
in this division alone came to $226,000,- 
000 in 1941. After four profitable war 
years the deficits began mounting again: 
$140,000,000 in 1946, $427,000,000 in 
1947, and $560,000,000 in 1948. 

But last week, when the Interstate 
Commerce Commission announced that 
it would permit Eastern railroads—those 
north of the Potomac and Ohio rivers and 
east of the Mississippi—to hike passenger 
fares 12.5 per cent, the protests were ex- 
plosive. “Doubtful wisdom” editorialized 


The New York Herald Tribune. “They 
are pricing themselves out of the market.” 
The Herald Tribune, in criticizing the 
increase, called the Eastern roads’ plea 
for higher rates “a conditioned reflex.” 

The New York Journal of Commerce 
reported that the roads’ application was 
made over the objections of many pas- 
senger executives. The ICC itself split 
6 to 4 on approving the petition. Chair- 
man Charles D. Mahaffie argued for the 
dissenters: “The time has arrived for 
these petitioners to experiment with re- 
duced fares rather than with further in- 
creases . . . Vacant seats rather than in- 
adequate fares are the prime cause of 
passenger deficits . . . The future passen- 
ger market of the country is more prom- 
ising than it has been at any time in the 
past. The railroads can expect to share 
reasonably in that market only at fares 
which will attract an increasing volume 
of traffic.” 

For the Eastern roads, last week’s fare 
hike was not the first attempt to stanch 
the flow of red ink. Since 1941 they had 
hiked passenger rates three times for a 
total of about 40 per cent. Little more 
than a year ago they had won a 17 per 
cent boost. 

But as their rates rose, their share of 
the intercity passenger market dropped. 
Where it stood at 61 per cent of the total 
in 1939, it fell to 59 per cent in 1947, 
then down to 56 per cent in 1948. And in 
the first seven months of 1949 the num- 
ber of coach passengers on the Eastern 
roads slumped another 24.1 per cent 
under a year ago. 

Train vs. Plane: Since 1940 air 
travel has zoomed 500 per cent; in the 
first quarter of 1949 it rose 15.5 per cent 
over the corresponding months last year. 
While much of the rise could be laid to 
the natural growth of a new transporta- 
tion medium, this would not hold for the 
buses, which enjoyed a 124 per cent in- 
crease in passenger-miles since 1940, Sig- 
nificantly, the 50 per cent hike in train 
fares since prewar compares with only a 
5 per cent rise in plane fares and a 20 
per cent jump in bus tariffs. 

Last week airline executives were grin- 
ning happily in anticipation of making 
further inroads on the railroads’ passenget 
market. As soon as the ICC-approved 
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Railroaders can ponder the big question: Are they pricing themselves out of the mass-transportation market? 
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New Lease on Life: Douglas Aircraft’s faithful,aged DC-3 (right), featuring swept-back wings, bigger tail, 


DC-3, due to be banished by the CAA from com- 


mercial airways after 1953, is reborn as the Super 


rates went into effect—a matter of days— 
the planes would be able to advertise 
coach service from New York to Chicago 
at more than $1 below the train coach 
fare, to Cleveland at a saving of almost $2, 
between New York and Detroit at a more 
than $2 saving. They also offered a saving 
in time of more than two-thirds the hours 
and minutes required for train travel. 


Significance-- 


Officially, the Eastern railroads dis- 
count the danger of further mass-diver- 
sion of passengers to planes and buses. 
While the Pennsylvania foresaw the pos- 
sibility of losing 5.5 per cent of its former 
passengers, the New York Central san- 
guinely allowed for little, if any, loss. The 
roads pointed out that purchasers of 
round-trip tickets would still find rail 
travel more economical than plane. Gen- 
erally, they set possible loss of passengers 
at an average 2 per cent. 

To some railroaders, however, the atti- 
tude of the strong ICC minority in voting 
to deny the roads the 12.5 per cent fare 
was discouraging. They claimed that this 
group had no practical experience in 
running a road; yet it was attempting to 
substitute its own judgment for that of 
the railroads’ management. Some of 
them charged bitterly that mistaken 
guesses by the ICC in the past twenty 
years had cost the roads many billions 
of dollars. 

Actually, as the railroads prepared to 
print their new fare schedules, they were 
far {rom optimistic about the lasting value 
of the increase, The Pennsylvania—now 
losing 17 per cent on its passenger traffic 
—expected to be in the red for that divi- 
sion even after the new rates. 

For some time railroad men have been 
suggesting it might be advisable for the 
roads to‘see whether they could cut down 
their submarginal passenger business, 
limiting themselves to the profitable pas- 
senger runs and moneymaking freight. 
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Some have gone farther. Last month J. M. 
Symes, a Pennsylvania vice president, 
outlined suggested reforms for the rail- 
roads: “If the methods I have described 
fail . . . there is only one thing left to do 
—raise the rates and force the traffic to the 
agency best suited to handle it at 
a profit...” 

As last week ended, ICC member J. 
Haden Alldredge proposed that Congress 
begin thinking about the possibility of a 
Federal subsidy for rail passenger travel. 

One fact was clear: The railroads were 
barely earning an undernourished 4 per 
cent return on their investment. They 
could not go on draining off the money 
they made from freight to pay for losses 
on passengers. 


MANAGEMENT: 


Seminar for Foremen 


Any corporation which operates 58 
plants in 22 states, Canada, and France, 
and deals with 62 unions on the side, has 
a tough management problem. This is 
especially true of the American Brake 
Shoe Co., whose plants range from many 
small foundries employing 50 to 100 peo- 
ple to a few mass-production factories 
with 700 on the payroll. 

Management, in this case, must be 
from the bottom up. The foreman, in the 


- smaller plants, often becomes the only 


management representative that workers 
see and deal with. His tactics and de- 
cisions are Brake Shoe’s, right or wrong. 

About two years ago President William 
B. Given Jr. and his staff decided that 
“bottom-up” management was too basic 
to the company’s future to go without im- 
provement. Periodic meetings—with fore- 
men and supervisors in attendance—had 
been held in various cities, but Given 
wanted to give a more intensive workout 
on Brake Shoe policies. 

The old Thomas Fortune Ryan estate 


more powerful engines, more seats, and greater cruis- 
ing speed. Old fuselages can be used in conversion. 


near Suffern, N. Y., an impressive collec- 
tion of brick buildings, paneled rooms, 
and swimming pool set in 60 rolling acres, 
became Brake Shoe’s “information center” 
for foremen. The estate had been bought 
to house visiting buyers and as a site for 
company outings. Now the stately pan- 
eled rooms began housing foremen, some 
of whom had never enjoyed the luxury 
of even an expense account. 

Students: Last week the latest group 
of 36 men arrived in Suffern, ready for a 
solid week of eating, sleeping—and drill- 
ing in Brake Shoe techniques for handling 
everything from labor grievances to ac- 


- counting practices. At the beginning, the 


men received empty loose-leaf note- 
books. At the end of the work week, as 
they left for home, the notebooks were 
stuffed with printed texts and notes, taken 
from a list of seventeen speakers repre- 
senting every department of the com- 
pany. 
Given swung from the shoulder at the 
opening session. “We are trying to build 
security,” he said, “and it isn’t fair to keep 
in supervision men who don’t understand 
how to build security.” This is what Brake 
Shoe asked of its foremen: 
> While it never has been known as a 
union booster, Brake Shoe is committed 
to a policy of “learning how to get along” 
with organized labor. At the present time 
the company has contracts with 62 locals 
of fifteen separate types of unions. On 
some issues, the class was told, Brake 
Shoe will take a strike before it gives in; 
on most, however, compromises are pref- 
erable. 
> Every economy possible must be used, 
because Brake Shoe is going through 
a trying period. Once 100 per cent de- 
pendent on the railroads for its business, 
the company has diversified (mostly in 
the automobile and quality-metals fields) 
until railroads now account for only 50 
per cent of its total ‘sales. Even so sales 
for the third quarter of 1949 were $19,- 
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MONOPOLY — Most popular of the great 
Standard Board games. A world wide 
favorite! Sets at $2.50 and $3.00. Special 
attention is called to the famous White 
Box Set with Grand Hotels, removable 


Bank Tray, etc. $3.50 





UNIQUE DETECTIVE GAME 


A fascinating entirely new game for adults 
and teenagers. The immense popularity of 
this game in Great Britain has now spread 
to this country and it is rapidly becoming 
a “best seller.” 











CAM is a smart quick-playing form of the 
famous board game CAMELOT. CAM is 
ordinarily played in about 15 minutes. Its 
exciting moves invariably prompt the ex- 
pression, “Let’s have another.” $1.50 


ROOK—aAnrrica’s widely beloved card game. 75¢ 
SORRY—One of the best of board games. In- 
cludes Rules for Point Sorry. $2.00 
CAMELOT—A far better game than Checkers. 
Easily learned, exciting. Gray-box set $1.50; 
Pictorial board set, a great favorite $2.00. 
Sets with ivoroid playing pieces $5.00. 
MAKE-A-MILLION-—A sensational card game. 
Fast becoming a leading national favorite. 75e 


AT ALL DEALERS or by mail from Salem 


PARKER BROTHERS Inc. 


SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO ONDON 








$3.00 
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500,000, down a full $10,000,000 from 
the same period last year. 
> Brake Shoe began an employe benefit 
plan in 1932, the worst year in its history. 
Since then it has built a contributory sys- 
tem of pensions and insurance which—it 
claims—is better than the so-called 10- 
cent package which brought an end to 
the steel strike. With various contracts 
expiring, the class was told to merchan- 
dise the system to employes in advance of 
new union demands, 

So far no definite yardstick has been 


Hudson’s announcement followed 
Ford’s unveiling last week of 1950 mod- 
els, which featured several engine 
changes, a stronger body, refinement of 
exterior lines and a crestlike coat of arms 
on hood and trunk. Scheduled for public 
display by the end of this week are the 
50 Pontiacs, and they, too, are reported 
to be mostly unchanged from this year’s 
models. By the end of January all major 
producers will have shown their entrants 
for the 1950 race, a contest which the 
Federal Reserve Board predicted would 





Hudson enters lower-priced field with smaller version of “step-down” car 


set up to measure results of the “informa- 
tion center.” But company officials, from 
Given down, are positive the program is 
paying off. Significantly, at a time when 
sales are off more than one-third from last 
year, there is no thought of curtailing 
the activity. 


AUTOMOBILES: 


The 1950 Babies 


As the annual fall parade of new cars 
began, observers were watching carefully 
to see the effects of sharpened competi- 


tion on the new models. This week Hud- ° 


son bid for the market with a neat, some- 


what smaller copy of its road-hugging big 


postwar Car. 

The new car has a 119-inch wheel 
base, compared with the big car's 126. 
Its six-cylinder engine develops 


Ford, Plymouth). 


112 
horsepower, against the larger model's 
128. Automatic transmission is optional, 
but most extras have been trimmed to 
save money. Its price: $1,800, or $500 
lower than the standard Hudson, slightly 
higher than the “big three” (Chevrolet, 


be featured by a “continued high level 
of sales.” 

Meanwhile, The New York Journal of 
Commerce claimed to have information 
on Kaiser-Frazer’s projected small car. 
While it will be standard-size, the Journal 
reported that the K-F “baby” “is to bea 
stripped-down car without chrome, 
gadgets, or undue underslung’ stream- 
lining. It is powered with a four-cylinder 
engine . . . reminiscent of the old Model 
A Ford . . . but with modern improve 
ments in power and performance.” Kaiser 
has promised production versions of the 
car by next spring, but Detroit experts 
were skeptical of his schedule. They fig- 
ured it would be summer before Willow 
Run could begin rolling on Kaiser 
Frazer's do-or-die effort. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Bigness: Rep. Emanuel Celler, chait- 
man of a House subcommittee investigat- 
ing monopolies, gave his views on big- 
ness in business. “We can’t have these 
giant corporations crowding competition 
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off the sidewalks,” he said. “It’s like an 
elephant saying ‘Every man for him- 
self’ as he dances among chickens.” Con- 
gress would have to pass a law, and if a 
corporation were too large it “would have 
to unwind, unmerge, or divest itself.” 

Homes: The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reported that 100,000 new homes were 
started in October, a new record for 
that month. “There is little doubt,” of- 
ficials said, “that the total 937,000 dwell- 
ing units started in [the peak year] 1925 
will be surpassed this year.” 

Airline Profits: Brooks Earning Indica- 
tor, Inc., announced that the sixteen 
major domestic airlines showed an over- 


all operating profit for January through ~ 


September of $27,573,000, compared 
with a $4,068,000 loss a year ago. Ameri- 
can, Eastern, and United each reported 
operating profits of more than $4,000,- 
000; Continental, which serves the South- 
west, was the only line to show a loss. 

Crowd: The Air Force, in shipping re- 
placement personnel to England, man- 
aged to squeeze 103 people into a C-74 
Globemaster. It was a recard crowd to 
cross the Atlantic in a single plane. 

Labor School: The wealthy 400,000- 
member International Ladies Garment 
Workers’ Union set aside an initial $100,- 
000 to start a full-time day school to de- 
velop leadership. High-school graduates 
up to the age of 35 will get a year’s free 
tuition in labor history and organizing 
and the promise of a union job. Grad- 
uates would replace ILG officers who 
are getting ready to retire. 


WAGES: 
Tie to Productivity? 


Wages and productivity are as closely 
related as husband and wife—seen over 
a long period of time, that is. But in the 
year-to-year relationship they sometimes 
seem to be quarreling and drifting apart. 
(Between 1919 and 1948 productivity 
and average hourly earnings moved in 
opposite directions for nine years and in 
the same direction for nineteen. In the 
1919-1945 period both earnings and pro- 
ductivity approximate]: doubled.) 

How to get them to live together has 
increasingly intrigued economists. The 
late John Maynard Keynes was an in- 
fluential popularizer of the idea that if 
they did get together harmoniously, 
prices would be more stable and the 
boom-and-bust cycle would tend to flat- 
ten out. . 

List year General Motors incorpo- 
rate a taste of the idea in its “formula” 
agreement with the United Auto Work- 
ers. Under this plan workers received a 
pay increase of 3 per cent annually, 
based on GM’s expectation that its pro- 
duction would rise at least that much 
every year because of technological im- 
provements. In time this agreement be- 
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HARTER 
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POSTURE CHAIRS - STEEL CHAIRS 






Put Harter’s executive posture chair at 
the top of your Christmas shopping list, 
and give it to yourself! Nothing else 
you can buy will add so much to your 
comfort in the office. 


This chair helps you sit in erect. and 
healthful posture. It eliminates backache 
and fatigue caused by poor posture. 

The deep seat and curved-to-fit back rest 
are quickly and easily adjustable to your 
own measurements. Thick cushions of 
soft foam rubber provide restful, resilient 
support. Luxurious and long-wearing 
mohair fabric upholstery comes in many 
attractive deep-tone and pastel colors. 


Ask your Harter dealer to install a posture 
chair on trial—without cost or obligation. 
Ask him, too, for a free trial of a 
stenographic model for your secretary. 
Harter makes a complete line of posture 
chairs for all office workers. 


FREE BOOKLET: Write for a copy of “Posture Seating Makes Sense.” This booklet 
explains in detail the comfort and efficiency benefits of Harter posture chairs. It’s yours 
for the asking. Write today to Harter Corporation, 311 Prairie Avenue, Sturgis, Michigan. 





made with more patience and skill than 
hand operations, over a period of years, 


this painstaking care that makes Cook’s 
champagne so wonderfully delicious. 








FOR 100 YEARS 
Champagne 
COOK'S OInpeuial 
No champagne in the world is 


Cook’s Imperial. As many as 220 


are performed on each bottle. It is 


Americai Oldest Champagne Maker 


THE AMERICAN WINE COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. Send 10¢ in stamps or coin 
for Cook’s famous party and wedding booklet, Bubb 
American Wine Company, 321-E South Beverly Drive, E 


Over With Ideas. Address Hostess Department, 
rly Hills, California, « 
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TIME TO PLAN IS “NOW” 


Have heat “on time” next year. 


Get summer ventilation from 


big, quiet fan. 


Heaters installed more conven- 
iently now. 


Avoid wintertime rush and 
delays. 


More Reznors in use than any 
other of similar type. 


Write for Catalog U-4S. 


REZNOR MANUFACTURING CO. 
13 UNION ST. . MERCER, PENNA. 





In the center of an area rich in industry and 
commerce —Hotel Syracuse also is headquarters 
for educational and recreational activities. No 
matter what brings you — a visit at con- 
stantly modern Hotel Syracuse is 
always a pleasure. 









Four Great Restaurants. 600 Rooms 
James F Gilday, Manager 
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Selling Direct to User 


TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 
FACTORIES: New York « St. Louis 
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came embarrassing to UAW 
Chief Walter Reuther; his 
members apparently pre- 


ferred to hitch their wages 200 * 


to GM’s profits rather than to 
their own productivity. At 
other times, when the cost of 
living was rising, they—and 
the rest of union labor—op- 
portunistically proposed to 
gauge their demands by that 
yardstick. 

Upward: Last week two 
economists again came up 
with the wage-output wed- 
ding plan in a “Productivity 
and Wages” symposium pub- 
lished in Harvard’s Review 
of Economics and Statistics. 
What made their views im- 
portant was that both—John 
C. Davis and Thomas K. 
Hitch—were economists as- 
signed to handle this prob- 
lem for the President’s Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers. 

In cautious, stilted aca- 
demic language they - sug- 
gested that: 


160 


80 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS INDEX (1939-100) 
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> Inefficient industries, inca- 
pable of raising their produc- 
tivity, would still be expected 
to grant the annual wage rise. This 
would prevent their penalizing workers 
with low wages. It would also speed the 
demise of dying industries—by encour- 
aging workers to shift to more promising 
industries at a time when jobs are plen- 
tiful. 

> The pattern would not be rigid; effi- 
cient firms would be free to grant a larger 
annual wage rise. 

> “It would contribute to the mainte- 
nance of a reasonably stable price level 
and a wage level rising at a rate that 
approximates the increase in the produc- 
tivity of the economy.” 

The two Administration economists 
admitted that their plan “would not guar- 
antee stability.” Fluctuations in inter- 
national trade, severe inflation and defla- 
tion, other changes in the supply of 
money and credit, war—all these could 
upset things. However, they added, if 
wages could be stabilized, “other parts 
of a stabilization program would stand 
a better chance of success . . . The prob- 
lems of maintaining high-level produc- 
tion, employment, and purchasing power 
by other appropriate means: would be 
greatly simplified.” 

But to Prof. Clark Kerr of the Uni- 
versity of California, another symposium 
participant, there was a danger in the 
proposal. The wage-output tie, Professor 
Kerr thought, “would require more cen- 
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Would marriage cure boom-and-bust? 


tralized policy determination by govern 
ment or by industry and organized labor 
than now exists.” 

For a free economy to arrange a stabi- 
lizing wage-output link-up might be de- 
sirable, but it wasn’t simple. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Pocket Stapler: The Fastener Corp. of 
Chicago is marketing a stapler the shape 
and size of an ordinary pocket fountain 
pen. A removable cap protects the mech 
anism, which operates like an ordinary 
stapler. 

Dish Drier Plus: Electro-Mechanical 
Devices Co., Detroit, is distributing the 
“Dish-Dri,”.a portable enclosed fan which 
blows extremely hot air over dishes after 
washing. The small machine also thaws 
out frozen foods, dries fruits. for pre 
serving, and handles such handicraft jobs 
as setting glued joints. 

Tough Zipper: The Scovil] Manufac- 
turing Co. of Waterbury, Conn., is mark- 
eting a zipper built to withstand rough 
handling, such as that experienced with 
work clothes. The closure device has ap 
“X” construction, similar to an automo- 
bile frame, for maximum protection from 
jamming when clothes are washed, 
cleaned, or pressed. 
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They could tell you the things leather has to go through . . . mud, 
rain, parching sun, the beating of a boy’s game . . . and then shine 
again for Sunday! Leather is tanned to smile through just such a life. 

nical Tanning creates a toughening change in the very fibre of the animal 

g the skin. For thousands of years it was done with tree bark. Then tanners 

vhich learned that using bichromate of soda saved time and made leather 
even more resistant to moisture and heat. 

Today practically all uppers are chromate-tanned. DIAMOND ALKALI 


furnishes bichromate to the largest and most progressive tanners. CHEMICALS 
Martin Dennis, a DIAMOND subsidiary, originated a prepared, time- nk 
ilar saving one-bath tan, called Tanolin. DIAMOND bichromate enters your 
mark- daily life also as chrome on your car, as pigments and a host of chemical 


rough preparations. It is one of the most widely used Chemicals You Live By. 
with 


aie Chemitala youfloe by DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY...CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


SODA ASH © CAUSTIC SODA ® CHLORINE & DERIVATIVES » BICARBONATE OF SODA SILICATES © CALCIUM COMPOUNDS * CHROME COMPOUNDS * ALKALI SPECIALTIES 
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--mes Smart idea 


He builds a “luxury liner” to give the finicky tur- 
key a safe soothing ride from hatchery to grower! 








“ONLY 4-CYLINDERS long, Ford V-8 engine blocks give 
greater rigidity for better main bearing alignment,” says 
Dealer Hodgkin (right). ““Bodies can be mounted further 
forward for better weight distribution and easier riding. 





“YOU CAN‘T BEAT this Ford Quadrax rear axle for strength. “A15,000 LOAD of baby turkeys could 
Shafts are full floating, and let the axle housing carry the bea $15,000 loss if not delivered within 
load. Pinion shaft is straddle-mounted for better gear con- 48 hours,’’ Browning (right) tells Ford 


” URKEYS don’t know enough to come 
in out of the rain,” says Ford Truck 
user Perry Browning. ‘‘Young turkeys 
sometimes don’t recognize food or water. 
A scrap of paper, or a fall of snow may send 
them into a murderous stampede. 


“To truck 15,000 delicate, day-old birds 
like this for 1,200 miles is quite a headache. 
But I’ve licked the problem with my Ford 
‘Poult Pullman.’ It’s fully insulated, it’s 
air-conditioned, and it has the conveniences 
of a luxury liner. When you have to go 
that far with a Ford, the easiest riding truck 
there is, it shows what problems turkey 
growers are up against.” 





PERRY BROWNING operates “the world’s biggest 
turkey hatchery,” at Winchester, Kentucky. “It’s 
the craziest business in the world, because there’s 
nothing crazier than a turkey,” says Browning, “but 
by the same token, it’s a most exciting business.” 


4@BABY TURKEYS at Perry Browning’s hatchery. The 
cantankerous turkey is the only 100%-American 
domestic fowl. Until brought in from the United 
States, turkeys were available nowhere else on earth. 
A turkey egg is 1% to 2 times as big as a hen’s egg. 


eis Smart move f 


He uses three Ford Bonus* Built Trucks...Bonus Built 
design means big reserves of strength and power! 





tact. 4-pinion differential spreads the power load evenly. dealer Jack Hodgkin. “My Fords are truck for your job or any job.” 
Big roller bearings are used throughout.” This is just one the best insurance against such loss.” *BONUS: “Something given in addition to 


more reason why today’s truck trend is to Ford.; “Smart insurance,’’ 


vows Smart bet! 


says Hodgkin, what is usual or strictly due’ — Webster 


FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER! 


Using latest registration data on 6,106,000 trucks, 
life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer 





“Superstrong Ford Truck construction 
gives greater reliability and longer truck 
life. Over 150 models mean the right 
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Gold Goes With Freedom 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


HE question whether or not it is de- 
T sirable to return to a real gold 
standard, and when, and under what 
conditions, and at what rate, and by 
precisely what steps, has become so 
complicated that in spite of its great 
importance I have hitherto refrained 
from taking it up in these columns. 

Fortunately an excellent 
take-off point is now pro- 
vided by the speech of 
W. Randolph Burgess of 
the National City Bank of 
New York, before the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association. 
His position seems to me, 
with one or two reserva- 
tions, the most sensible and 
balanced recently presented. 
I quote in part: 

“Historically one of the best protec- 
tions of the value of money against the 
inroads of political spending was the 
gold standard—the redemption of mon- 
ey in gold on demand. This put a 
check-rein on the politician. For in- 
flationary spending led to the loss of 
gold either by exports or by withdraw- 
als by individuals who distrusted gov- 
ernment policies. This was a kind of 
automatic limit on credit expansion... 

“Of course the modern economic 
planners don’t like the gold standard 
just because it does put a limit on their 
powers .. . I have great confidence 
that the world will return to the gold 
standard in some form because the 
people in so many countries have 
learned that they need protection from 
the excesses of their political lead- 
CTS . « « 

“There is a group of people today 
asking for the restoration of the full 
gold standard immediately in the 
United States. Today we have a dollar 
that is convertible into gold for for- 
eign governments and central banks; 
these people are asking for the same 


rights to hold gold for our own citizens. . 


In principle I believe these people are 
right, though I think they are wrong in 
their timing, and overemphasize the 
immediate benefits . . . 

“If you try to force the pace by 
resuming gold payments before the 
foundations are laid through govern- 
ment policies on the budget, on credit, 
and on prices, the gold released may 
simply move out into hoards and be- 
come the tool of the speculator. 





“Gold payments are only part of the 
building of sound money, and they 
are in a sense the capstone of the 
ON og 

The great virtue of this statement 
is not only that it recognizes the cen- 
tral importance of returning to a real 
gold standard but that it takes account 
also of the formidable dif- 
ficulties that our past and 
present errors and sins have 
placed in the way. 

For the gold standard is 
not important as an isolated 
gadget but only as an in- 
tegral part of a whole eco- 
nomic system. Just as “man- 
aged” paper money goes 
with a statist and collectivist 
philosophy, with govern- 
ment “planning,” with a coercive econ- 
omy in which the citizen is always at 
the mercy of bureaucratic caprice, so 
the gold standard is an integral part 
of a free-enterprise economy under 
which governments respect private 
property, economize in spending, bal- 
ance their budgets, keep their prom- 
ises, and refuse to connive in over- 
expansion of money or credit. Until 
our government is prepared to return 
to this system in its entirety and has 
given evidence of this intention by its 
deeds, it is pointless to try to force it 
to go on a real gold basis. For it would 
only be off again in a few months. 


And, as in the past, the gold standard . 


itself, rather than thé abuses that de- 
stroyed it, would get the popular 
blame. 


ast week I recited the shabby 
record of Sir Stafford Cripps, not 
as a personal criticism but as an illus- 
tration of what typically, if not inevi- 
tably, happens under a “managed” pa- 
per-money system. For Sir Stafford is 
not the lowest type of politician likely 
to be entrusted to manage the people’s 
money; he is the highest type. To mil- 
lions he had been the very symbol of 
political integrity and courage. “If 
gold ruste,” as Chaucer asked, “what 
shal iren do?” 

Which reminds us that real gold 
doesn’t rust. As a currency basis it 
may lack one or two of the perfections 
that theorists dream of, but it weighs 
more and can be kept longer than a 
politician’s pledge. 





































"NOX RUST 


° PREVENTS RUST 
°SAVES $$$ 5 
—in LABOR and 
Packaging Material 


NOX-RUST Vapor Wrapper, when wrapped 
around metal products, releases an invisible 
chemical vapor which robs moisture of 
its corrosive effects! Prevents rust, makes 
possible amazing savings in time and 
money, because it eliminates. costly coat- 
ing procedures! 

Manufactured only by 
NOX-RUST CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
2451 So. Halsted Street, CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
DETROIT - SAN FRANCISCO - WASHINGTON - BALTIMORE 

A. : 





Now also available in cartons 
WRITE FOR THE FACTS |. 
IMPORTANT! NOX-RUST Vapor Wrapper is ttie 
result of five years of research by NOX-RUST 
laboratories and has no relation to any similar 

product. lt is not sold or licensed. 
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| A— Alka-Seltzer... 


take it at once as directed. 


B-se CAREFUL; avoid 
drafts, get plenty of 
sleep; eat wisely. 


C-comrorr the raw, il 

raspy throat which often 

accompanies a cold by 
gargling with 
Alka-Seltzer. 
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AMERICAN MODERN Radio- Phonograph 
with space for Magnascope Television, 


. . 5375 


white oak or mahogany finish . 


The Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 
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Till Death Us Do Part 


“A man has, on the whole, smaller re- 
serves of energy than a woman. She can 
miss a meal, or a proper night’s rest, with 
less discomfort than he. If a wife finds 
that her husband, when he comes home 
from work, does not take a keen inter- 
est in household affairs until he has had 
a square meal, that is not because he is 
greedy, or merely pigheaded. Feed him 
before you tell him about all the day’s 
events.” 

Thus the Church of England warns 
newlyweds about how to make their 
marriage work. Ever since 1932 the 
church’s Moral Welfare Council has 
made available for sixpence a pamphlet 
entitled “The Threshold of Marriage.” 
Following Princess Elizabeth’s denun- 
ciation of divorce (NEwswEEk, Oct. 31), 
the church has now released a revised 
booklet. 

“The Threshold of Marriage”—of 
which 252,000 copies have been printed 
to date—warns that to marry “with half 
an eye on the Divorce Court is not to 
marry at all, in the true meaning of the 
word.” Ideally children, it goes on to 
say, should be spaced every two years. 
In the matter of birth control, “each 
must decide as seems right to his own 
conscience.” 5 
> In Washington, D. C., the Roman 
Catholic bishops of the United States 
this Sunday released their annual state- 
ment, this year on “The Christian Fam- 
ily.” Calling on the permanently estab- 
lished family to rekindle “the fires of re- 
ligious fervor,” the bishops warned that 
“the state must not oppress the family 

. . [It cannot] make discrimination 
among families, distributing common 
benefits to some and withholding them 
from others.” 


On Fire for the Lord 


Shortly after the close of the first world 
war the First Baptist Church of Dallas, 
Texas, started a building campaign. 
When a fund-raising committee called on 
one businessman, he said gloomily: “I 
don’t know. If anything happens to Dr. 
Truett you won't need a church.” 

Most church members felt the same 
way. Dr. George W. Truett was world- 
famous; he had made First Baptist the 
most renowned church in the Baptist 
world. But it seemed a one-man affair. 
Baptists called him the “prince of preach- 
ers” (while non-Baptists sneered that he 
was “the Baptist pope”). After 47 years at 
his post, the silvery-haired, golden- 
tongued George Truett died in 1944, 

Dozens of church members gave up 
the downtown church. Others wondered 
who could replace him—and foredoomed 
his successor to failure. Today, five years 
later, the “failure” is still going strong. 


RELIGION 





Furthermore, Dr. Wallie Amos Criswell 
40-year-old Oklahoman, has raised Dr. 
Truett’s membership of 7,400 to almost 
9,000—with between 5,000 and 6,000 at- 
tending each Sunday. Some Sundays the 
collections are as high as $10,000, with 
armored cars taking the money to the 
bank after the offering plates are emp- 
tied. Where the yearly budget used to be 
around $174,000, last year the congrega- 
tion pledged $400,000 in a single day. 
This Sunday Dr. Criswell had only to 
ask again—and this year’s $400,000 was 
pledged. . 

At Heme and Abroad: Dr. Criswel! 
insists that half of the annual budget be 
given to outside causes. In addition to 
assisting Southern Baptist foreign mis- 
sions, he has opened five local missions, 





Dr. Criswell, successful “failure” 


which serve Latin Americans, Negroes, 
and underprivileged whites. 

Dr. Criswell, a 5-foot-9-inch 150- 
pounder, had wanted to be a minister 
ever since he was a small boy and 
preached to his father’s chickens. The se- 
lection committee from Dallas went up 
to Muskogee, Okla., to hear him in 1944 
at his own church. Dr. Criswell himself 
says: “I preach like a Holy Roller. I just 
get so interested and excited.” The com- 
mittee offered him the Dallas post. 

Dr. Criswell feels that “the rot and 
curse of modernism” is the church’s 
greatest threat. One of his favorite say- 
ings is: “Show me in the Bible how I can 
do this, and I will do it.” Fiery in the pul- 
pit, he never uses forceful language in 
everyday life. 

But smoking and drinking anger him. 
So far he had been able to do little about 
the sale of liquor in Dallas. He condemns 
even carbonated drinks and coffee and 
drinks only milk and water himself. As 
far as smoking is concerned, he says: 
“Imagine Jesus Christ with a cigarette 
dangling from His lips.” 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST HOTEL 




















AS; is with great pride that all associated with acquisition of the 
controlling interest in The Waldorf-Astoria announce that: 

The Waldorf-Astoria, long a symbol of hotel leadership, will faithfully 
retain the character and individuality which have made it internationally 
famous. The legion of friends of this world-renowned hotel will 

find its rich traditions staunchly upheld and the high standards 


of service zealously maintained. 


THE WALDORF-ASTORIA 
New York 


c€. N. BELTON, PRESIDENT 








BOXING: 


Honest, Joe? 


The ten-year-old picture on the wall of 
an upstairs Boston gym showed Joe Louis, 
in the deadly flower of his fame, taking 
a pratfall in his fight with Tony Galento. 
Last week Louis could look at it and say 
with an easy grin: “Ain’t that insulting?” 
At 35, the Dark Destroyer didn’t seem 
to have it in for anybody. 

Enough people wanted to think other- 


SPORTS 





famous right hand, muffled up in 10 
ounces of padded leather, floored the 
6-foot-4 Shkor three times in the second 
and third rounds, but he didn’t follow up. 
Later he explained: “I woulda knocked 
him out with one punch if I coulda, but I 
didn’t want to get him staggering around 
and then do it. This was an exhibition.” 

Through the sixth, seventh and eighth 
rounds, as Louis visibly began to huff and 
puff, the customers hooted for their 
money's worth (up to $5 a head). Shkor 
added another irritant. He committed 
several butts, and one of them slightly 





Acme 


Louis didn’t want Shkor staggering around 


wise. Approximately 400 fans crowded 
into the gym daily to watch him train. 
Both his waistline and a wafer of baldness 
atop his head had widened, but Dumb 
Dan Morgan insisted that on a month’s 
hard labor the man could lick any heavy- 
weight around. After a week of hitting 
the road at 5:45 a.m. he still weighed 
229% pounds, but critics wishfully 
thought he was trying to make up his 
mind about one more fight. 

Over and over, Louis insisted there 
wasn't a chance. “If you parlayed me to 
fight again and Tom Dewey to run for 
President again, you'd lose both ways,” 
he observed. Far from driving customers 
away with such talk, Louis opened 
another exhibition tour in the Boston 
Garden last week before 8,471 paying 
eyewitnesses—almost a full 3,000 more 
than he drew there as a freshly retired 
champion a year ago against the same 
opponent, Johnny Shkor. 

Although Louis got a $6,936 start 
toward equaling the $100,000 he col- 
lected last year in sixteen cities, he appar- 
ently didn’t want anyone to get hurt. His 
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damaged Louis’s right eye. But Louis 
tolerantly made excuses for him—“He’s 
just so big he can’t help it”—and even re- 
membered that his 29-year-old foil could 
use a few matches—“I think he’d do all 
right against ’most anybody except maybe 
Ezzard Charles [NBA champion].” 

Experts didn’t give Shkor one round 
in ten. They also agreed that the winner’s 
timing, among other things, needed a lot 
of work for a real fight. Louis ostensibly 
didn’t mind. “I,” he said once more, 
“ain't going no place.” 


PROMOTION: 


Down the Drain 


Last week, while their money burned, 
professional sports promoters hit some 
shrill notes on their fiddles: 
> Walter Brown, after shelling out $300,- 
000 to keep the Boston Celtics in big- 
league basketball for the last three sea- 
sons, first said he was about ready to quit. 
But when a friend made a suggestion 
that meant another cash outlay, Brown 


snatched it up. The suggestion: Tony 
Lavelli, the Yale alumnus who by-passed 
pro basketball to play the accordion, was 
persuaded to give the Celtics the use of 
his famous hook shot and, between the 
halves, his accordion. 

> Ted Collins, whose first five years in 
the National Football League left him 
$700,000 lighter, said that his first sea- 
son in New York as presiding patron of 
the Bulldogs would cost him upwards of 
$300,000. But he had at least one more 
fresh idea to try. He revealed that for 
months he had been holding a four-year 
contract (beginning in 1950) on George 
Ratterman, star passer and principal box- 
office lifesaver of the unsuspecting Buf- 
falo Bills, in the other (All-America) 
league. 

> On the one hand, the Green Bay Pack- 
ers denied they were hard up. On the 
other, Green Bay merchants set out to 
raise $60,000 for the Packers by selling 
tickets to a scarcely dazzling show: A 
Thanksgiving Day game between mem- 
bers of the straggling Packers. 


BASEBALL: 


Talking Points 


When Jackie Robinson got around to 
presenting his case for a real raise this 
time—something like, say, a flat $50,000 
instead of this year’s reported $20,000— 
even Branch Rickey was going to have 
trouble finding a reason for not giving it 
to him. As an infielder, Robinson had 
helped Brooklyn win the pennant by 
starring at second base, leading the 
league in hitting and base stealing, fin- 
ishing second in four other departments, 
and hitting sixteen homers. As a drawing 
card, he had added extra proof after the 
season by playing to an estimated 150,- 
000 persons in a month’s tour. 

Last week National League writers 
gave him another talking point: In his 
third season, the modern majors’ first 
Negro was voted the most valuable play- 
er in the league. 


HARNESS RACING: 


The Sources of Speed 


To a man trying to earn a livelihood 
wagering on harness races, it looked like 
a plot to deprive him of his surest bets. 
The announcement last week of the re- 
tirement of two big money winners— 
Trotters Chestertown ($108,864) and 
Rodney ($97,251)—was only the latest 
part of it. Two fine pacers, Forbes Chief 
($96,951) and Goose Bay ($96,216), 
also had been sent to stud. 

None was over six years old, an able- 
bodied age for harness racers at a time 
when the sport was at its flushest ($11,- 
766,094 in purses, an estimated $209,- 
000,000 in betting, and nearly 7,000,000 
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in attendance this year). And Hoot Mon, 
a Hambletonian winner, was bought for 
$50,000 last year and promptly switched 
from track to breeding farm at the age 
of four. 

To men inside the sport, the reason 
was clear and urgent. All these horses 
were sons of distinguished sires, and all 
the great sires were either dead, through, 
or sway-backed old. 

This year the leading active source of 
speed among trotters, Volomite, got a 
record $5,000 for each of 25 mares he 
serviced at Lexington, Ky. A date with 
Scotland, another sire of trotting talent, 
cost $2,500. Hal Dale was in less ex- 
pensive but still distinct demand as a 
producer of pacers. 

But Hal Dale, carrying on the coveted 
Abbedale pacing line, was 23 years old. 
Billy Direct, son of the pacer Napoleon 
Direct, was two years dead. Scotland 
would be 25 and Volomite 24 in the next 
breeding season. Spencer Scott, son of 
Scotland, had gone sterile after beget- 
ting the likes of Rodney, Egan Hanover, 
and Imperial Hanover (Newsweek, Nov. 
21). 

The race to find new stud stars lacked 
the dramatics of the track but was no 
operation for pikers. Lawrence B. Shep- 
pard of Hanover, Pa., plunked down 
$100,000 this year for a young sire 
named Nibble Hanover, even though the 
horse was outside the immediate Volo- 
mite and Scotland lines. Undoubtedly 
there would be_ costly disappointments. 
Ordinarily a great sire in this sport pro- 
duced only one comparable son, and a 
horse retired while still capable of win- 
ning big money at the track might be a 
dud at stud. 

But it was a gamble with handsome 
possibilities. At Lexington in October 
284 standardbred head were sold for 
$632,100, a record. At Harrisburg, Pa., 
two weeks ago 717 head went for $1,182,- 
225, another record. 
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Lardner’s 
Fearless Football Forecast 


for NEWSWEEK 
WEEK END NOV. 26 


Army over Navy 

Boston College over Holy Cross 
North Carolina over Virginia 
Tulane over Louisiana State 
Alabama over Florida 

Tennessee over Vanderbilt 
Georgia Tech over Georgia 
S.M.U. over Texas Christian 
Rice over Baylor 

Notre Dame over U.S.C. 

Lardner’s score for the week end 
of Nov. 19: 19 right, 5 wrong, 1 tie. 
Success average to date: 148 right, 
49 wrong, 7 ties—74.5%. 
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Men, Managers, and Machines 


by JOHN LARDNER 


CIENCE is a fine thing, but unreli- 
~ able, as anyone in the boxing 
game will tell you. There are some 
wonderful gadgets in action today, 
but can you trust them? Would you 
turn your back on a gadget? Would 
you leave it holding your watch while 
you went around the corner? Would 
you take science’s word 
against the word of an hon- 
est fight manager or a clean- 
living timekeeper with a 
wife and kids in the west 
Bronx? 

The answer in each case 
must be no. I have been 
reading a new book about 
boxing called “The Saga of 
Sock,”* by Col. John V. 
Grombach, and in it I find 
a heart-warming little story of box- 
ing’s resistance to scientific methods. 
The gadget involved is something that 
records sounds on disks. You might 
call it Edison’s Folly. It is used a good 
deal in the radio racket, otherwise 
known as Marconi’s Mistake. 

I had not heard the story before, 
though I know another, more spectac- 
ular story on the same subject which 
I will relate in a moment. Colonel 
Grombach’s tale of man vs. machine 
has to do with the late Gen. John 
J. Phelan when he was chairman 
of the New York boxing commission. 
The general had a strong character, 
as was illustrated in Rome years ago, 
at a meeting of the International 
Boxing Federation, when he slapped 
a book of New York State boxing rules 
upon the table and said: “This is the 
law!” 


OLONEL GROMBACH is a man with 
much experience in the radio 
side, as well as the glove-throwing 
side, of boxing. It seemed to him and 
his colleagues that a certain round 
in a major prize fight was some sec- 
onds short. To check, they first tested 
their recording turntables with a dev- 
ilish device called a_ stroboscope 
(somebody’s folly). Then they timed 
the records of each round from bell 
to bell and found that the doubtful 
round ran 20 seconds short of the re- 
quired 3 minutes. 
General Phelan was instantly ap- 





*Tue Saca or Sock. By John V. Grombach. 
$81 pages. Barnes. $5. 





prised of this. It was a crisis, maybe 
even a crossroads. The general stood 
firm. 

“The round was timed by a New 
York timekeeper,” he said. 

“True,” said the men from radio. 
“But—” 

“A New York timekeeper,” said 
General Phelan, showing 
them the door, “is never 
wrong. You had better go 
back and correct your gad- 
gets.” 

My own story ends slight- 
ly differently, since it was 
a victory, in part, for the 
machine. The circumstances 
were dramatic. Willie Pep, 
the featherweight champion 
of the world and the pride 
of Hartford, Conn., fought an oper- 
ative named Gabey Lewis, in Hart- 
ford. Toward the end of the first 
round, Lewis knocked Pep down. He 
was still down when the bell rang to 
end the round. As the bout went on, 
Willie asserted himself and _ took 
enough points to win the decision. 


FIT of temper ensued in the Lewis 
A camp, It was charged very loudly 
that the home-town timekeeper had 
rung the bell ahead of time in the first 
round to save Mr. Pep from a knock- 
out. Connecticut officials were accused 
of misfeasance, and a political scan- 
dal loomed. At this point a child of 
science—a sports broadcaster for a 
Hartford radio station—stepped into 
the panorama, with Edison and Mar- 
coni right behind him. 

It occurred to the broadcaster, Bob 
Steele, in the midst of the screams 
and alarums, that the crisis could be 
resolved by evidence in his own pri- 
vate icebox at the studio. The broad- 
cast had been recorded. He had the 
record. He took out his stop watch. He 
timed the record. The round came out 
at 3 minutes and 0 seconds on the nose. 

I am a little sad to say that when 
science came rushing to the rescue, the 
commissioners grabbed the evidence 
and waved it in the face of the Lewis 
mob, which gnashed its teeth and 
stalked away, foiled. Naturally, the 
Lewis mob conceded nothing. The 
boys still speak of “when their bum 
beat our bum with a phonograph.” Is 
modern man, they ask you, obsolete? 
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Home Owner in Concord, N. H., 
Purchases Two Compressors 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


“Our food keeps better than ever before, 
now that I have two Meter-Miser Com- 
pressors handling our refrigeration needs,” 
says George A. Desmarais, 6 Rumford St., 
Concord, N. H. “With these new Meter- 











Misers, I’m amazed at how little it costs to | 
operate our large reach-in refrigerator and | 


44 cu. ft. home freezer. And I have no 
worries about breakdowns; because | know 
we can depend on Frigidaire equipment.” 
Rice Refrigeration Co., Concord, sold 
the installation. 
To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the moss 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 





Meter-Miser Compressor 


FRIGIDAIRE — Over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 
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Carelessness or indifference 


Nearly all FIRES are the result 
of carelessness. Install GLOBE 
Automatic Sprinklers to stop 
these FIRES. That some plant 
owners WON'T do this isn’t care- 
lessness, it’s INDIFFERENCE... 
and that’s worse. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty all principal cities 
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— MUSIC 


Kubelik, the Son 


As Rafael Kubelik well knows, being 
the musician-son of a world-famous musi- 
cian-father has both its advantages and its 
disadvantages. Because of his father, the 
violin virtuoso and composer Jan Kubelik, 
who died in 1940, Rafael’s name is fa- 
miliar to almost every concertgoer. But 
there is also the hazard of trying to make 
good in the shadow of another’s triumphs. 

To please his father, Rafael studied the 
violin at the Prague Conservatory. To 
please himself, he also majored in com- 
position and conducting. He graduated 
just before leaving Czechoslovakia in 
1934 for a world tour with the elder 
Kubelik. He acted as his father’s accom- 
panist, both at the piano (“self-made” at 
that instrument) and with the baton. 

During that tour Rafael played with 
his father in a recital in Chicago in Jan- 
uary 1935. He was 20 then. Last week in 
Chicago, only a month or so short of a 
fifteenth anniversary, Kubelik made his 
American debut as a conductor on his 
own with the Chicago Symphony. The 
awkward, tall (6-foot-plus) boy had be- 
come a purposeful man—although his 
long arms and legs on the podium seemed 
to whirl like a threshing machine. And 
the long mop of hair (cut just as his 
father’s) was still in need of a lot of bar- 
bering. 

For his debut, Kubelik conducted a 
curious program. His forte is modern 
music, but the closest he came to it was 
the 1918 rhapsody, “Taras Bulba,” by the 
Czech composer Leos Janacek—best 
known for his opera “Jenufa.” “Taras 
Bulba” was, quite literally, a crashing 
bore, And in neither the Mozart “Prague” 
symphony nor in the Brahms First did 
Kubelik seem quite at home with the 
Chicago orchestra. 

In justice to the Czech conductor, 
however, being “at home” with the Chi- 
cago Symphony has now become one of 


Rafael Kubelik: Permanently on tour 





the neatest tricks of each successive 
week. Since the abrupt departure of 
Artur Rodzinski in the spring of 1948, 
the orchestra has been under a succes- 
sion of guest conductors—most of them 
distinguished but none of them staying 
around long enough to bring discipline 
and substance to an aggregation which 
once ranked with the country’s finest. 

As the all-powerful Claudia Cassidy of 
The Chicago Tribune put matters recent- 
ly: “It is trying to hold its own despite 
tumbleweed treatment. Its pride suffers 
under attack, but its very existence is 
threatened by bland acquiescence . . 
And when . . . the orchestra cannot even 
respond to Bruno Walter, I would like to 
go away quietly and wait until something 
drastic is done about it.” 

‘On Tour*: Whatever the outcome of 
his turn in Chicago, Kubelik’s career thus 
far has climbed steadily. In 1942 he be- 
came permanent director of the Czech 
Philharmonic. After the Russians took 
over his country, he went to the Edin- 
burgh Festival in 1948 and never re- 
turned home. Without elaboration, he 
says he is “on tour.” What home he has 
for his wife—a concert violinist in her own 
right—and for his 3-year-old son, Martin, 
is in England, where he has enjoyed great 
success, along with more of same in Hol- 
land, Italy, France, and Australia. 

After a three-week stay in Chicago, 
Kubelik moves on to Pittsburgh, where 
he will conduct for two weeks. He then 
returns to commitments*in England, and 
in January, February, and March he is 
scheduled to take over the great Concert- 
gebouw orchestra in Holland. 

Although most of Kubelik’s recent 
years have been occupied with conduct- 
ing, he often begrudges the time lost 
from his life as a composer. But he does 
not like to conduct his own works. “When 
I compose, I have expressed myself,” he 
says. “To perform it would be to appear 
naked before the public. I am embar- 
rassed. I cannot go over it again.” 





Balterman 
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Brief truce: Massey and Kelly 


Revival 


The Father (Richard W. Krakeur and 
Robert L. Joseph). Anyone more than 
casually interested in the theater should 
be grateful for this revival of the play 
that established the great August Strind- 
berg’s reputation as a dramatist. Written 
in venom that was distilled from the first 
of his unhappy marriages and dedicated 
to the denunciation of all womankind, 
“The Father” was an advanced play in 
its own time (1887) and has become a 
theater classic in ours. Inevitably the 
Swedish  writer’s naturalistic drama seems 
dated and somewhat artificial today, but 
the driving hate that propels it has lost 
little of its vigor and disturbing hysteria. 

There is nothing subtle about this war 
between the sexes as staged by the au- 
thor in an army outpost in North Sweden. 
And the captain (Raymond Massey), 
with his persecution mania, and the 
demoniac wife (Mady Christians) who 
is savagely determined to drive him out 
of his mind are too unevenly matched to 
provide a conflict in which an audience 
can become emotionally concerned. 
Nonetheless, “The Father” never lets its 
beholders relax until the foredoomed hus- 
band is vanquished and strait-jacketed in 
his own living room. 

Massey, who also directed the produc- 
tion, gives an excellent performance that 
loses something in what may be an at- 
tempt to tone down the author’s stri- 
dency, and Miss Christians is completely 
successful as his implacable enemy. There 
are a number of good supporting per- 
formances, particularly those of Grace 
Kelly as the pair’s unhappy daughter and 
of John Seymour as the doctor amazed to 
find himself on the side of the aggressor 
in an unholy war. 
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KROPP FORGE COMPANY 


has acquired 


- A.C. WOODS & COMPANY 


The Kropp Forge Company, America’s No. 1 Forge Plant, 
has acquired A. C. Woods & Company, Rockford, Illinois, 
manufacturers of structural and welded steel products, and 
will operate it as a division of the parent company. There 
will be no change in management or operating personnel 
and quality service will continue to be provided as before. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
7 
WELDMENTS 
7 
CUSTOM FABRICATION 
” 


A. C. Woods & Company design, fabricate and erect struc- 
tural steel for complete industrial buildings and manufac- 
ture structural steel products for such construction and in- 
dustrial uses as floor and roof trusses, joists and beams, min- 
ing structures, bins, hoppers, industrial craneways, and oil 
field equipment. They also produce weldments for machine 
and pump bases, tanks, furnace shells, cabinets, smoke 
stacks, incinerators, heat treating equipment and many 
other applications, and are custom fabricators of steel to 
users’ specifications. 


A.C. WOODS & COMPANY 


1129 HARRISON AVENUE ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
DIVISION OF... 








KROPP FORGE COMPANY < WV > 














When You’re Hiring a Top-Flight | 





Be Sure to Look at His Reeord 


‘ 





¥ TELEVISION is the newest and fast- 
est growing industry in America today. 
It’s only been since early 1948 that tele- 
vision set advertising really got under 
way. Yet even in that short time this 
growing giant has picked Newsweek as 
one of its top salesmen in print. Here is 
Newsweek’s record for that brief but im- 
portant 12-year period. 








































Rank Among ALL Magazines by Pages of Television Advertising 




















' 1948 ———__-—_» 1949 
(First Six 
Months) 
New Yorker 1 1 Sat. Eve. Post 
Sat. Eve. Post 2 NEWSWEEK 
j Life 3 3 | Nat'l. Geographic 
N. Y. Times Mag. 4 4 | New Yorker 
Newsweek Acceptance [| NEWSWEEK 5 | Collier's 
Is Growing Nat’l. Geographic 6 6 | Time 
Collier's 7 7 | N.Y. Times Mag. 
Time 8 8 | This Week Mag.’ fiticc'* 
U. S. News 4 9 | Life 
Better Homes & Gardens | 10 10 | House Beautiful 
SE: LL RT TT TI TE ye 
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Newsweek Ranks So High with the Television Industry 


i SURVEY indicates that 42% of all TV 
sets are owned by families with incomes of 
$5,000 or more. These high-income families are 
among the first to buy sets in new TV areas—and 
own 3/5 of all sets costing $515 and up.* 
Newsweek delivers more top-income families per 
advertising dollar, at the lowest cost per 1,000, than 
any other weekly, biweekly, or monthly magazine. 
The timeliness of Newsweek’s editorial content 
attracts more than 800,000 readers who are alert 
and sympathetic to new developments in every field 
... and who have the money to convert desire into 


immediate action. A natural television market! 

Newsweek is read by leaders ... the greatest con- 
centration of leaders in business, industry, and the 
professions offered by any magazine . . . leaders 
who strongly influence the personal buying habits 
of so many others. 

No wonder that for the first 6 months of °49 
Newsweek ranks second among all magazines— 
weeklies, biweeklies, and monthlies—in pages of 
television advertising. 


* Facts taken from “Sylvania Continuing Survey of Television 
Ownership — June 1949” 


Keeping pace with Newsweek’s advertising growth, 


at Television Sets Are Advertised in Newsweek 


Newsweek’s 1949 circulation is the highest in its history. 























In the Great Tradition 


Cecil B. DeMille’s “Samson and De- 
lilah” will not have its official world 
premiére until it opens (simultaneously 
in two Broadway theaters) in New York 
next month. But thousands of American 
men, women, and children already know 
a great deal about it. All fall Henry Wil- 
coxon, who plays the villain, Ahtur, in 
the film, has been tirelessly touring a cir- 
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The mixture is hot and strong, concern- 
ing, as it does, not only the story of a 
good man stupendously gone wrong, but 
of a wicked dictatorship (the Philistines 
in this case) giving a suffering people 
(the Danites) a resoundingly bad time. 
The narrative is decorated with any 
amount of temples, palaces, and tents, 
plus sheep, chariots, camels, soldiers, and 
dancing girls—all in color. Add to that 
the protagonists, Hedy Lamarr as De- 
lilah (see cover) and Victor Mature as 


were as integral a part of the movie tech- 
nique as was the strictly theatrical con- 
tent. D. W. Griffith chose “Intolerance,” 
shown in 1916, as the film that he hoped 
would surpass his history-making “Birth 
of a Nation.” Produced at the unheard-of 
cost of $1,900,000, tne rough version of 
“Intolerance” ran for 17 hours before it 
was edited to a feasible twelve reels. 
“Intolerance” had a whole task force of 
extras and a story covering four periods 
—three historical, one modern. (The re- 





Culver Photos 


From Colbert’s Cleopatra, Harlow’s overt oomph, and Garbo’s Mata Hari, Delilah’s screen ancestry .. . 


cuit of some 40 American cities to pro- 
mote this Biblical epic before civic and 
religious groups 

By next May, Paramount expects to 
have spent $1,000,000 calling attention 
to the show by way of a national art con- 
test ($2,500 for the best painting of any 
scene from the Book of Judges, verses 
13-16), a four-volume set of “DeMille’s 
Tales from the Bible,” tie-ins with fashion 
designers and department stores who will 
make and sell women’s clothes influenced 
by the “Minoan period” costumes worn 
by the various actresses in the picture, 
and a series of recorded lectures to be 
offered to 6,000 women’s clubs and 60,- 
000 schools. 

These will be on such subjects as 
“Drama and the Holy Bible” and “Where 
Fashions Come From.” They will be de- 
livered by such personalities as José 
Ferrer, Leopold Stokowski, John Mason 
Brown, Arnold Toynbee, and Al Capp. 
The newspaper feature sections will not 
be forgotten in promoting “Samson and 
Delilah,” nor will radio and _ television 
outlets. The Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America and the Internation- 
al Council for Christian Education are 
prominent among the organizations 
which have allied themselves with this 
program of publicity. All told, it is the 
biggest thing of its sort since the wartime 
bond drives. 

And the picture is quite a thing, too, 
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Samson—a combination of living, breath- 
ing sex symbols perhaps unequaled for 
pure muzzle velocity in the Western 
World—and it is hard to see how the 
show can miss, promotion or no promo- 
tion. ' 

The Production: “Samson and De- 
lilah,” it goes almost without saying, is 
the most expensive production to be re- 
leased this year anywuere. It is reported 
to have cost more than $3,000,000. It is 
also reported that it took a corps of De- 
Mille researchers fourteen years to get 
everything just right about the 3,272- 
word Old Testament story. This, in point 
of fact, is something of an understate- 
ment. For the great tradition of the 
movie spectacle, in which “Samson and 
Delilah” falls in direct succession, dates 
back to 1912. That year saw the Italian 
production of “Quo Vadis,” a story about 
early Christians. It ran an unprecedented 
two hours, revolutionizing film methods 
with its vast crowds of extras and archi- 
tectural magnificence and giving Ameri- 
cans a glimpse of sweep and splendor 
they had never seen before on stage or 
screen. Two years later “Quo Vadis” was 
succeeded by another Italian historical 
whopper, “Cabiria,” which had a script 
by the poet d’Annunzio and a statue of 
Moloch 125 feet high. 

From there on the Americans took 
over. By now it was apparent to produc- 
ers and consumers alike that visual effects 


bellious Russians thought it delivered a 
strong proletarian sermon, and after 1917 
ran it frequently.) 

Griffith went heavily into debt with 
“Intolerance,” but he had topped the 
Italians in opulence and in an outsize 
canvas. If he sacrificed both his message 
and his emotional pull in excessive zeal 
for the spectacular, he also improved on 
the competition by rejecting the hobbling 
limitations of the stage tradition. His 
players moved about naturally, avoiding 
conventional posturing and styles; his 
cameras roved freely, panning from left 
to right, moving, in parallel to accentuate 
a movement, trucking down from ex- 
treme long shots to dramatically enor- 
mous close-ups. 

The spectacle film continued to fasci- 
nate large audiences. As the years went 
by, there were several “Carmens” and 
“Cleopatras” (Theda Bara’s was billed 
encouragingly as “a gorgeous, gigantic 
wonder-play”), along with such notable 
productions as Fred Niblo’s “Ben Hur” 
(1927) and DeMille’s earlier “The Ten 
Commandments” (1923), which remains 
one of Paramount's biggest money-mak- 
ers of all time. 

The Producer: Now, as three dec- 
ades ago, the most prominent name con- 
nected with the spectacle film continues 
to be that of Cecil Blount DeMille. Al- 
ways one of the notable figures in the 
film industry, the playwright (“The Re 
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turn of Peter Grimm”) who turned direc- 
tor was most influential in his earlier 
years. “The Squaw Man” in 1913 was 
Hollywood’s first feature-length film, and 
“The Cheat,” which starred Sessue Haya- 
kawa (Newsweek, Nov. 14) and Fanny 
Ward two years later, was one of the 
first of the domestic dramas and was 
notable for the daring simplicity of its 
acting. 

But chief among the qualities that are 
responsible for DeMille’s survival through 
the years that defeated so many of his 
contemporaries is his amazing ability to 
change with the times. With the entry of 
the United States into the war, DeMille 
promptly turned out a series of patriotic 
films—“Joan the Woman,” “The Little 
American,” etc. By the close of the war 
he had the future gauged and was pre- 
pared to launch a calendar of films that 
purported to reflect. postwar manners 
and morals—“Male and Female,” “Why 
Change Your Wife,” and similar excur- 
sions into middle-class society. 

But, first and foremost, DeMille re- 
mains a king-size showman. When he 
peoples a plain with Indians, there are 





always more than enough Indians; when 
an octopus is required (as in “Reap the 
Wild Wind”), he makes one the mon- 
strous like of which never existed outside 
of a Jules Verne nightmare; and when 
he tells a Bible story, as in “Samson and 
Delilah,” the customers know they have 
been to a show. However, he strongly ob- 
jects to having such pictures called re- 
ligious spectacles. “I work,” he says, “on a 
big canvas . . .” That is why there are 
four gates to the Paramount lot in Holly- 
wood: one is called the DeMille gate. 
The Shew: Those moviegoers who 
will remain unimpressed by the hippo- 
dromic spread of “Samson and Delilah” 
may yet regard its classical clichés and 
colossal naiveté with an amused and even 
fond nostalgia for the innocent past. 
Naturally Samson’s climactic destruction 
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of the pagan temple in Gaza is DeMille’s 
meat, and he literally leaves no stone un- 
turned in doing justice to this scene. But 
before that he has manipulated crowds 
and pitched battles, pageantry and ro- 
mance in Technicolored turbulence. 

The dialogue wavers between the con- 
sciously simple and the slightly ridicu- 
lous. Mature makes an impressive-looking 
Samson but reacts uneasily to such ex- 
pletives as “You Philistine gutter rat!” 
and such imaginative flights as: “It is 
easier to catch the moonlight than such 
a woman.” And when, rejecting a prof- 
fered spear as he tackles a lion with bare 
hands, he explains politely: “I don’t need 
it—he’s a young lion,”* even an anti- 
Philistine may be tempted to snicker. 

However, when Samson brawls with 
his wedding guests and burns down the 
house (along with his wife and father- 
in-law) or when, alone and armed only 
with the jawbone of an ass, he slays 1,000 
men, the film achieves a fine broth of 
violence. Similarly, when the mercenary 
Delilah betrays the man she both hates 
and loves, hers is no unconsidered judg- 
ment. For this purpose Delilah invites 


him to share the gaudy silken tent she 
has pitched by an uninhabited oasis, and, 
what with one thing and another, it takes 
a good week before her lover is ready for 
the barber. 

The Heiress: Miss Lamarr, too, is 
the heiress of a great tradition, her pro- 
fessional blood lines very pure. 

In DeMille’s stated opinion, she runs 
neck and neck with Claudette Colbert 
(who worked for him in “The Sign of the 
Cross” and “Cleopatra”) and Paulette 
Goddard (who worked for him in “North- 
west Mounted Police”) for the all-time 
glamour stakes. 

But older moviegoers, with the proper 
historic perspective on the art, will note 
that, while she may be an artistic sister 





*Disconcertingly pronounced “line” by Mature. 
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of the Colberts and Garbos, she comes 
from a line of film sirens which goes a 
lot farther back than that. Artistically she 
is the child of Theda Bara, Nita Naldi, 
Mae Murray, Jean Harlow—all those 
ladies notable for being able to create an 
atmosphere, in the words of Aldous Hux- 
ley, of “languorous vigils and voluptuous 
fatigues” by means of the classic facial 
expression—both stunned and sexy. 

This talent has paid off very well for 
Miss Lamarr. In the twelve years she has 
been in Hollywood she has demonstrated 
her sirenical capabilities in story locales 
that ranged from Africa to Boston, Mass. 
(“Algiers,” 1938; “H. M. Pulham, Esgq.,” 
1941). DeMille’s conviction that she 
would be his Delilah stemmed from 
watching her performance as the luridly 
vampirish Tondelayo in “White Cargo” 
(1942). She looked to him like just the 
girl to make Samson run. 

In real life, too, the dark-haired Vien- 
nese actress has had her share of adven- 
ture. The daughter of a wealthy banker, 
Hedwig Eva Maria Kiesler was born in 
Vienna 35 years ago (studio time). Bored 
with exclusive boarding schools and pri- 


Brown Bros. 


. .. dates back to the “languorous vigils” and “voluptuous fatigues” of Pola Negri (left) and Theda Bara 


vate tutors, she played hooky and got a 
job as a script clerk with the Sascha 
studios. 

Her first major film break, which came 
when she was 16, nearly put her off 
movies for life. Signing a contract with 
the European producer Dr. Wilhelm 
Szekely to play in a film called “Sym- 
phony of Love,” she forgot to read the 
small print and subsequently found her- 
self faced with the alternative of playing 
two scenes in the nude or reimbursing 
Szekely for the entire cost of the picture. 
Later, in “Ecstasy,” Miss Lamarr became 
so distressingly famous that she is still 
leery of publicity and press agents. 

For a while, as the wife of Fritz 
Mandl, Austrian munitions king, Hedwig 
did retire from the movies. But by 1937 
her gilded-cage existence had begun to 
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90 YOU THINK 
YOURE INSURED... 


**Boss’ secretary, running errand for 
him in her car, skids into pedestrian. 
Boss has Automobile insurance on 
company-owned cars, but not Non-. 
Ownership Liability protection. He 
thought he was insured. His loss— 
$8520.” 


Don’t Take a Loss 


29 different gaps in coverage can cost 
you money! Don’t risk a loss by thinking 
you’re fully insured. Know you have full 
insurance protection. Be safe, not sorry. 


See your AMICO agent for all casualty, 
property insurance and bonds. AMICO 
is a strong legal reserve company paying 
dividends to policyholders. 


Wrile for AMICO’S 
valuable new booklet, 
29Gapsin Your Bridge 
to Security, today. It 
may save you money! 





AMERICAN Motorists INSURANCE ANY 
4740 Sheridan Road i 
Chicago 40, Illinois 
Please mail me my FREE.Qpy of 29 Gaps in i 
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DeMille brings on his big canvas for Lamarr and Mature 


pall. Snatching up some furs and jewelry, 
she fled one night with Mandl in hot 
pursuit and boarded the liner Normandie. 
One of her fellow passengers turned out 
to be Louis B. Mayer. By the time she 
reached New York Miss Lamarr had 
signed a contract. She was soon on her 
way to Hollywood with the laconic com- 
ment: “I don’t know how much I get or 
how long I work. I don’t know how long 
I stay there.” 

She will no doubt stay as long as she 
can get such parts as DeMille’s pre- 
Christian sarong girl. “Any actress in the 
world would like to play Delilah,” De- 
Mille wisely observes. “Probably even 
Margaret O’Brien would like to try it 
some day.” 


Other New Films 


The Stery of Seabiseuit (Warner 
Bros.) Like most thoroughbred race 
horses, the great Seabiscuit grew up on a 
big breeding farm in the blue-grass coun- 
try of Kentucky. Like a few other cham- 
pions-to-be, he was not thought of highly 
as a colt. 

Since this premise alone makes slim 
dramatic pickings for a feature-length 
film devoted to an equine life, some 
human protagonists have been drawn in 
to give the now-famous stallion’s history 
conversational substance. Among these: 
Barry Fitzgerald, as a former Irish sweep- 
stakes trainer who is the only one to rec- 
ognize the infant Seabiscuit’s money- 
making possibilities; Shirley Temple, as 
the trainer’s daughter who shies away 
from jockeys because her fiancé was 
killed in a steeplechase; and Lon Mc- 
Callister, as a luckier American jockey 
who finally changes her mind. 


Confirmed horse lovers may enjoy the 
scenes in which a lot of very fine horse- 
flesh, including Hardtack, a grandson 
of Seabiscuit, is shown in Technicolor. 
There are also some shots of the erst- 
while champion’s actual races. But on the 
human side the story is so overcute, 
trumped-up, and lacking in all but the 
most rudimentary attempts at characteri- 
zation that even children may find it 
sticky going. 


Oh, You Beautiful Doll (Twentieth 
Century-Fox). As a biography of Tin Pan 
Alley’s Fred Fisher (impersonated by 
S. Z. “Cuddles” Sakall), this is frankly 
99 per cent Technicolored fiction. Pro- 
ducer George Jessel has been at pains, 
however, to catch the nostalgic aura of 
the period and revive a choice sheaf of 
songs that offers “Peg o’ My Heart” and 
“Come, Josephine, in My Flying Ma- 
chine,” along with several hits that Fisher 
didn’t write, including the newly popu- 
lar title song. One may pause to wonder 
what is going to happen to this type of 
film enterprise when all the old songs, 
both the good and the bad, have been 
exhausted. 

June Haver, Mark Stevens, and Char- 
lotte Greenwood move about obediently 
in a perfunctory plot that may offer the 
middle-aged moviegoer, at least, a few 
moments of unexpected distraction. For 
the purposes of this story, all Fisher’s 
songs are supposed to be culled from a 
serious operetta he has written, and 
jazzed up by an irreverent song plugger. 
In each case the melody is played first 
in its “classical” phrasing, but anyone 
with sufficient years and a good ear should 
be able to guess the Tin Pan Alley version 
before it is revealed. 


Newsweek, November 28, 1949 






































Glohtal Transport =-tThe Srratocruisers 


This airplane, the twin-deck Boeing 
Stratocruiser, has now taken its proud 
place as queen of the fleets of five great 
airlines. Already Stratocruisers have 
flown thousands of hours across oceans 
and continents, covering the main flight 
routes of a large part of the world. 


Stratocruiser service is now available 
on Pan American World Airways be- 
tween San Francisco-Los Angeles-Hawaii 
and the Orient, Seattle-Portland and 
Hawaii, New York-London, and New 


York-Bermuda. On Northwest Airlines, 
Stratocruisers fly transcontinentally be- 
tween New York and Seattle, Japan 
and the Philippines via Twin Cities or 
Seattle, and Seattle-Honolulu. On 
American Overseas Airlines, between 


New York, London and the Continent. 
Both United Air Lines and British 


Overseas Airways will also start Strato- 
cruiser service shortly; United between 
San Francisco and Hawaii; British Over- 
seas between New York and London. 


Boeing is building fleets of Stratocruisers for these forward-looking airlines: 


UNITED AIR LINES © BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS + NORTHWEST AIRLINES -« AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES 


Sin FF Sh 


Here are the insignia of the five major 
airlines which have chosen Boeing Strato. 
cruisers to lead their global fleets, 


You'll approve every exciting feature 
of these big, setae’ Hens. luxury 
liners. Two spacious decks to roam about 
. . « separate large dressing rooms for 
men and women... oven-hot meals 
served on individual tables . . . the most 
advanced air and altitude conditioning 
system in commercial aviation .. . quiet, 
restful flight on soft, deep-reclining seats. 

Next time—go Stratocruiser and enjoy 
an entirely new experience in fast, com- 
fortable, descntile air travel. 
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For the Air Force, the B-50 Superfortress, B-47 Stratojet and C-97 Stratofreighter 














Japanese ‘Life Experience’ 


Thin paper scrolls decorated with the 
spidery brushwork of stylized patterns 
from folklore or mythology have char- 
acterized much of Japanese art for cen- 
turies, But with the American occupation 
of Japan, the islands’ small fry are now 
breaking away from this age-old tradition. 

Currently on view at the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York is an exhibit 
of 48 pictures in crayon, chalk, and water 
color done by 6- to 12-year-old school 
children in six Japanese cities. At the 
request of the American Association of 
University Women, the Supreme Allied 
Command sent the pictures to the United 
States, where they will tour educational 
centers for at least a year. In exchange, 
a collection of drawings by Oklahoma 
children will go to Japan. But there won't 
be much fundamental difference between 
the collections, 

Since 1946 Japanese children have 
been encouraged to draw “realistically” 
and to get away from copying textbooks 
and imitating adult art. In that vear the 
Ministry of Education decided to “base 
art education on the life experience of 
the children and let it serve to enrich 
their daily living.” That pretty well put an 
end to the traditional scroll copying. 

Two of the best works in the show are 
pictures blending Western subject matter 
with Japanese style. One shows a school 
outing; the other, a visit to a dock ba- 
sin. Here the brushwork, the pattern, 
and the detail are in the fine old tra- 
dition, but the themes are from com 
temporary life. 

Although a few children drew pictures 
of typical Nipponiana like the star fes- 
tival, the lantern festival, and portable 
shrines, most went in for athletic scenes, 
bicycling, trips to the zoo and aquarium, 
harvest festivities, jump-rope games, and 
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Japanese visitor: Untraditional 


a New Year’s party. In fact, the American 
influence is so strong that one elderly 
woman at the show remarked: “It’s only 
the haircuts that are Japanese.” 


Treasures from Vienna 


Like many of the massively ornate state 
buildings which face the tree-lined Ring- 
strasse, the Kunsthistorisches Museum 
took its dose of Allied bombing. Hence, 
when the great state-owned art collection 
was returned to Vienna from the salt 
mines in Upper Austria, that portion 
which was put on public view was shown 
at the Hofburg across the Ring. In the 
meantime work has progressed toward the 
restoration of the Kunsthistorisches Mu- 
seum, and parts of it are available for 
exhibitions. 

But the pride of the Kunsthistorisches 
has been away from Vienna for the past 
two years. For as a gesture of good will, 
the fabulous collection of pictures and 
art objects, which has been loosely classi- 


fied as the “Hapsburg” collection after 
the autocrats who assembled most of it, 
has been touring Zurich, Brussels, Am- 
sterdam, Paris, Stockholm, Copenhagen, 
and London. Since not everything in the 
show is from the Kunsthistorisches, the 
collection travels under the title “Art 
Treasures from the Vienna Collections.” 

Last Sunday the Austrian show opened 
at the National Gallery of Art in Wash- 
ington for a two-month stay. After that it 
will go to the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York, the Art Institute in Chicago, 
and the M. H. de Young Memorial Mu- 
seum in San Francisco. Current plans call 
for the exhibition to stay in each of the 
scheduled cities for about two months. 
At the end of the American tour the wan- 
dering treasures will probably be at long 
last returned to Vienna. 

Most experts agree that the Aus- 
trian art is a more significant collection 
than the German masterpieces which 
toured the United States last year and 
were seen by more than 2,000,000 Amer- 
icans. The Vienna exhibition is stronger 
in Italian, Spanish, and Flemish art. And 
it is a more diversified show, made up of 
129 paintings, 32 sculptures, 2 miniatures, 
6 Greek and Roman antiquities, 8 ivories, 
15 works in silver and gold, 33 vessels of 
rock crystal, 27 pieces of arms and ar- 
mor, one clock, and 23 tapestries. 

Highlights of the collection include the 
famous Vermeer “The Artist in His Stu- 
dio,” for which the Czernin family is 
reported once to have refused a mil- 
lion-dollar offer from Andrew Mellon; 
the Rembrandt self-portrait; Titian’s “A 
Nymph and a Shepherd;” the Velazquez 
“The Infanta Margareta Teresa in Pink”; 
and the Rubens “Feast of Venus.” And 
displaying almost equally the Hapsburg 
passion for pomp and splendor are the 
objets d'art, emphasized by the world- 
famous salt cellar of gold executed by 
Benvenuto Cellini. 





National Gallery of Art 


Washington visitors: Titian’s “A Nymph and a Shepherd,” Cellini’s salt cellar 
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Clinical Decade 


None of the writers in “The Fiction of 
the Forties” seems to sum up the literary 
life of the decade in the way that Sher- 
wood Anderson summed up the 20s or 
Ernest Hemingway the ’30s. The book is 
a collection of 51 stories chosen by edi- 
tors Whit and Hallie Burnett from some 
600 printed in Story Magazine (which 
were selected from more than 1,000 a 
month, or 120,000 manuscripts). They are 
about evenly divided between the work 
of established authors—Liam O’Flaherty, 
Ivan Bunin, William Faulkner, Erskine 
Caldwell, Jesse Stuart—and newcomers. 

In a collection of this sort the new 
writers are primarily interesting, and if 
no single individual appears to follow 
Anderson and Hemingway, all of them 
have a clinical coolness and competence, 
a technical detachment, a hard, metallic 
sheen, that do occasionally evoke the 
mood of the decade. 

The Mixture: Robert Payne’s “The 
Green Palms” is typical: an oil-company 
official on an East Indian island; his wife, 
having an affair with a Dusun servant; a 
background of alternate indifference and 
alarm, with the menace of agitators at 
work among the natives; an atmosphere 
of sullen hostility and sensual release; a 


Nemerov: Advanced, old-fashioned 


climax of murder during an embrace in 
the jungle. 

In Helen McCune’s “Seedling” a young 
fellow walks home with a 14-year-old girl 
who works in a cafeteria, finds a house- 
hold of closed doors, lights going off and 
on, and strange men callers, and is him- 
self seduced by the girl’s mother when he 
returns to take the girl to church. 

Madness is a favorite theme, as con- 
finement in an asylum is a favorite end- 
ing. These are stories of bums who es- 
cape being beaten by other bums, of 
United Nations officials who see appari- 
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tions before the asylum gets them, of 
little girls in prewar Newport terrorized 
by sadistic governesses. It is a character- 


‘istic of them that their melodramatic 


scenes are written with slow, exact de- 
tachment; their passive and quiet scenes 
melodramatically. There is a clean lab- 
oratory air about them, the smell of dis- 
infectants, the mood of exact observa- 
tion, the resolute avoidance of exagger- 
ated emotion or superfluous wordage. 
But in the process of removing any 
suspicion of sentimentality, something 
else seems to have been lost, some sense 
of human sympathy, as well as natural- 
ness and ease. In the midst of so many 
expert operations, a story by Joseph 
Cross (the pseudonym of Howard Nem- 
erov and W. R. Johnson), dealing with a 
chess master who lets his aging opponent 
win, seems old-fashioned, out-of-place, 
pleasant, informative, and memorable. 
But of the 29 lesser-known writers among 
the 51, Nemerov comes out most in ad- 
vance of his time. (THE FICTION OF THE 
Forties. Edited by Whit and Hallie 
Burnett. 620 pages. Dutton. $3.95.) 


Prewar Romance 


Authorities on the life of Rainer Maria 
Rilke say that Magda von Hattingberg’s 
book about him must be taken “with cer- 
tain reservations.” “Rilke and Benvenuta” 
is her story of their love affair. She was 
a German concert pianist, unhappily 
married, who read Rilke’s “Tales of the 
Almighty” in the Christmas season of 
1913 and wrote an admiring letter to the 
author. 

Readers unfamiliar with the way such 
things were done in those days will be 
surprised to learn that the great German 
poet answered with an abrupt outpouring 
of affection, in cadenced phrases that 
sound exactly like his published works, 
intermingling typical Rilke recollections 
of his childhood with shrewd comments 
on people like Freud, whom he had re- 
fused to let treat him. He bestowed on 
Magda a pet name: Benvenuta. She in- 
vited him to Berlin. 

Rilke was then 38. Born in Prague, he 
had attended military and business col- 
lege, eloped with a governess, studied 
philosophy, law, and art, and published 
his first book of poems at 19. He had 
traveled for many years, to Russia, Al- 
giers, Tunis, Egypt, and Italy, had served 
as Rodin’s secretary, and for a year had 
lived alone in a medieval castle overlook- 
ing the Adriatic, lent to him by Princess 
Marie von Thurn und Taxis-Hohenlohe. 
His extraordinarily sensitive poems and 
novels, which give the impression of 
someone desperately seeking shade, won 
him intellectual fame, and his most recent 
book had been fairly popular. 

Magda walked to Rilke’s Berlin quar- 
ters for the first time like a pilgrim. The 
maid, “who wore a blue and white striped 


dress and a white cap,” directed her with 
cool politeness to Rilke’s room—number 
24. “His blue eyes looked into mine .. . 
“‘Benvenuta — at last, at last you have 
come,’ he said.” 

The rest may safely be left to the 
imagination, especially one trained on 
the novels of Elinor Glyn and Gertrude 
Atherton. But despite its faded uncon- 
ventionality the book really evokes the 
vanished world of prewar European in- 
tellectuals—pastel princesses, concerts, 
the artistic life in gloomy castles, talks 
with d’Annunzio, discussions of Proust, 


Rilke’s love story is told anew 


exultant German officers at the Grand 
Hotel in Berlin shouting “At last it has 
come!” at news of the war, and the sad 
little romance of Benvenuta moving 
toward its climax. 

“He grew more and more taciturn and 
slept very Jate in the morning,” she says, 
and after they parted: “He looked rest- 
less and tormented and I soon found that 
he had become involved in a whirlpool of 
social engagements.” Finally she met him 
walking with a woman with an aging, 
fading face daubed with make-up, whose 
mouth curled in mockery when she saw 
Benvenuta. Rilke lowered his head. “It 
seemed to me that something beautiful 
had suddenly died . . . Rainer had passed 
me by without a word.” 

Despite the slurs of scholars, readers 
may feel that Benvenuta can be believed, 
and is sufficiently interesting even when 
they don’t believe her. (RimLkE AND BEN- 
vENUTA. By Magda von Hattingberg. 
193 pages. Norton. $3.00.) 


Pepper Profits 


Along the western slopes of the moun- 
tains of Sumatra, pepper grew wild in 
vast quantities, free for the gathering. 
The natives sold it to the fierce, inde- 
pendent rajahs who lived in small forti- 


fied towns on the northern coast. In 
1788 a 31-year-old mariner from Salem, 
Mass., Jonathan Carnes, apparently vis- 
ited these waters in the little brig Cadet. 
Eight years later he made another East- 
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Bar Owner In St. Paul, Minn., 
Buys. New Beverage Coolers 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


“It’s costing us less to give our customers 
better service since we bought our new 
Frigidaire Beverage Coolers,” says Bernie 
Genin, owner of the Fifth Street Bar, 129 
E. 5th St., St. Paul, Minn. “Our main- 
tenance costs are practically invisible, for 
the coolers are equipped with Meter-Miser 
units. And we’re always ready with plenty 
of perfectly cooled beverages in clean, 
dry bottles. 

“Our Frigidaire dealer, Commercial Re- 
frigeration Inc., is really skilled in the 
handling of our refrigeration problems.” 


To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
ii) air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE — over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 
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ern voyage, in the Rajah, with an inex- 
pensive cargo—brandy, gin, iron, tobacco, 
and salmon. He returned to New York 
(so Salem merchants would not find out 
where he had gone) with 100,000 to 
150,000 pounds of pepper. Profits on the 
voyage were 700 per cent. 

Carnes immediately altered the rig of 
the Rajah, fitted her for a two-year jour- 
ney, and sailed with a cargo worth a few 
thousand dollars. This time he returned 
to Salem. Duties on his pepper came to 
$9,522. The great Salem merchants— 
the Crowninshields, the Derbys, Simon 
Forrester, Stephen Phillips—now entered 
the spice trade. But it remained a Salem 
monopoly, almost a Salem secret. James 
Duncan Phillips, descendant of the mer- 
chant, has told its story in “Pepper and 
Pirates,” a brief and scholarly little work 
that is at times almost a boys’ story of 
adventure and at times a businessman’s 
report of a highly successful enterprise. 

Author of a many-volume history of 
Salem, Phillips was for 25 years treasurer 
of Houghton Mifflin. He says: “If I 
could ever have got more than two hours 
to work in any library, I could have done 
more special research on some topics. 
One cannot, however, expect to run the 
finances of a publishing house, a chain of 
bookstores, and half a dozen schools, 
historical societies, and libraries and still 
have time for much antiquarian research.” 
Candidly partisan, he sometimes inter- 
rupts his scholarly accounts with fierce 
tirades against Jefferson but is neverthe- 
less scrupulously exact in his facts. 

Big Money: In five voyages of the 
America and the Belisarius the Crownin- 
shields brought back 2,500,000 pounds of 
pepper. The Derbys’ John brought in 
160,000 pounds, Stephen Phillips’s Union, 
465,000, and Richard Wheatland’s Eliza, 
1,012,148. 

There were 179 pepper voyages from 





Essex Institute 


The Union contributed 465,000 pounds to Salem’s pepper trade 


Salem, as many as ten a year; the pepper 
was reshipped all over the world. The 
total duties paid on pepper alone came 
to $5,000,000. (In those days the Salem 
customhouse paid a fifth of the annual 
cost of running the United States Gov- 
ernment.) Pepper brought into Salem at 
least $25,000,000. Most of it went to 20 
or 30 merchants and 40 to 60 captains. 
But since profit sharing was general and 
crews were small—15 to 25 men—every- 
body participated, and pepper supplied 
a staple on which Salem’s far-flung mari- 
time trade with the rest of the world 
could be built up. (PEPPER AND PiraTEs. 
By James Duncan Phillips. 131 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin. $2.50.) 


Broadcaster 


Chester White is a young man whose 
news broadcasts for Bentley’s Beer have 
made his voice known to millions. One 
day, when he had paused for the com- 
mercial— 


More news in just a moment friends, but 
ee 

Friends: these hot midsummer days mean 
thirst, 

And thirst means cool, refreshing Bent- 
ley’s Beer— 


Chester suddenly thought: “What am I 
doing here?” and walked out of the stu- 
dio. “A Word for His Sponsor” is James 
Norman Hall’s idea of what happened to 
him afterward. A long narrative poem 
that is partly a parody of modern poetry 
and partly a sincere echo of it in com- 
mon speech, “A Word for His Sponsor 
is written in rhymed couplets, some of 
them wonderfully flexible and unstudied, 
some of them with the honest, funny, 
jolting rhythm of a high-school gradu- 
ating-class prophecy. 

Chester finds refuge on a park bench, 
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where the wife of his sponsor joins him. 
Says Mrs. Bentley: 


Chester, what a thoughtless thing to do 

More news in just a minute ... Then 
away 

You went. A lengthy minute, I must say! 


But Chester has found that the news 
is too much for him—the voice of Molotov 
(“Is that a poisonous word!”) repeating 
Nyet!, the words from Moscow, Prague, 
and Palestine, the smog of despair “dark- 
ening what might have been the air.” 


Was ever trade of newsman more accurst 
Than now? Never a word of hope or cheer 
For listeners, save those of Bentley’s Beer. 


Another park bencher suggests that it 
wouldn’t hurt to try telling listeners 
about the glory of life: “I’ve something 
written here. It isn’t well expressed, but 
you could take it—-I know you could!— 
change it around and make it something 
to stir your listeners everywhere.” 


If only people could be made to see 
The wonder of Consciousness; the mys- 
tery! 


They are joined by the girl Chester is 
to marry, who is upset because the bricks 
for the house they are building have not 
been delivered, and by Mr. Samuel Oliver 
Saver, known as Uncle Sos, who lives in 
a shack by the city dump, to which he 
takes them. Uncle Sos is a homely phi- 
losopher, who lectures Chester about 
modern poetry; he thinks modern poets 
talk about despair without actually ex- 
periencing it. His favorite is James 
Thomson’s “The City of Dreadful Night”: 


Others see some glint of light; 
But Thomson’s Night—I’m telling you!— 
is NIGHT. 


While they are at Uncle Sos’s some- 
thing happens to Chester, a visitation 
that leaves his mind wandering for three 
days, perhaps some strange result of 
scientific warfare. When he returns to 
consciousness, 


Chester, we mean it’s lost; 
Swallowed up. There’s been a holocaust 


They listened to the endless, distant roar 

Of Ruin. Chester rose and paced the 
floor .:. 

After another fearful day, he came 

To where the slopes of ruin seemed the 
same 

That he had seen the week before. 

As night came on, the sullen distant roar 

Slackened and ceased. The air was still 
as death. 

He heard himself alone: his pulses, breath. 

The silence flooding in was so profound 

It seemed a death beyond the death of 
sound. 


_(A Worn For His Sponsor. By James 
aot Hall. 116 pages. Little, Brown. 
53.) 
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Two quarter-century concrete streets, 
Upper photo: Sixth Street, Sheboygan. 
Lower Photo: Milton Avenue, Janesville. 


GUO dad [a saves taxpayers money 


HERE’S A NEW “tale of two cities” in Wisconsin that’s of real 
interest to motorists and taxpayers. These two cities, Sheboygan 
and Janesville, have kept accurate records on street maintenance costs 
for many years. Their records show that it costs only 12% to 30% as 
much per mile per year to maintain concrete streets as it does to main- 


tain the other types of pavements in the two cities. 


Hundreds of other cities have found that concrete streets render 
low-maintenance-cost service. Low upkeep cost also is an important 
feature of concrete houses, churches, schools, factories, hospitals, public 
buildings and farm improvements. Concrete’s low maintenance cost, 
longer life and moderate first cost result in low annual cost. 


So, no matter what you may plan to build, choose durable, firesafe 
concrete construction if you want to get low-annual-cost service. 





aor 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 
concrete .. . through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Here’s something you might 
like to know—the facts and fig- 
ures about New Jersey at the 
Crossroads of the East. 


It’s a fast-reading digest — 
reading time: 18 minutes — 
about New Jersey, the state 
which has so many advantages 
for so many types of industries. 
It will only take you a moment 
to read the facts about New 
Jersey’s great markets . . . un- 
excelled transportation facili- 
ties . . . productive labor... 
diversified products . . . out- 
standing research facilities ... 
and many other plus advan- 
tages, including exceptional op- 
portunities for factory sites. 

Public Service stands ready 
to help you in New Jersey with 


the dependable services it has 
to offer. 


So send now for your copy 
of this interesting brochure 
about this great state — “The 
Crossroads of the East.” 


THE CROSSROADS OF THE EAST 


PUBLIC SERVICE ELECTRIC 


AND GAS COMPANY 


Write Dept. G. for brochure, 
“THE CROSSROADS OF THE EAST.”" © 
80 Park Place, Newark 1, N. J. 
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Organizing for Freedom 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


F all those who do not favor the Tru- 
man program which will be placed 
on the line in 1950 could be mobilized 
in opposition, there is every reason to 
believe the program would be decisive- 
ly rejected. The North-South coalition 
in Congress has so far held it back. In 
various elections earlier this month it 
was shown that there is no prevailing 
disposition to move farther down the 
road to socialism. Even in 
New York a clear-cut deci- 
sion between the ideas of 
Senator Dulles and those of 
ex-Governor Lehman would 
have supported the former. 
Many other factors gave 
Lehman the edge. 

The questions that con- 
cern people who oppose the 
Truman all-out supergovern- 
ment program are how to 
define another objective and how to 
organize opposition on a_ national 
scale, I have already discussed and will 
return later to the question of defining 
objectives. This week I wish to con- 
sider the question of organization. 

The Republican Party cannot un- 
aided do the job. It will continue to 
be one of the two major parties, but it 
cannot prevail on a national scale over 
the coalition of Democrats, labor lead- 
ers, and nationwide political alliances 
that are determined upon further ill- 
considered adventures in welfare stat- 
ism. There is essential need for a 
coalition of opposition. 

To begin with, there must be some 
means of drawing conservative ele- 
ments in the North and South into 
united action, at least in electing mem- 
bers of Congress. A great multitude of 
Northern Democrats who oppose the 
Truman program but who will not join 
forces with the Republican Party must 
find a means of united action. Millions 
of young people who cannot remember 
a Republican administration and other 
millions of political independents 
should have places in the ranks. 


HE Republican Party at this mo- 
ment cannot capture these forces. It 
has no specific program of opposition; 
it is divided; it cannot get money for 
its legitimate needs; and its leadership 
is lacking in capacity and experience. 
The national Republican Party 
should not be reconstituted or re- 
named. But outside the party there 





should be developed a nationally or- 
ganized group which can not only cre- 
ate and propagate a clear political pro- 
gram and gather into a compact body 
the millions mentioned above, but help 
suitable Republican and Democratic 
candidates to win elections. 

The idea of such a league has been 
seriously considered recently in certain 
quarters, and a great deal of thought 
is being given to the ways 
and means of organizing it. 
It would not be precisely a 
right-wing version of the 
left-wing Americans for 
Democratic Action and the 
Political Action Committee 
of the CIO, but a great deal 
can be learned from those 
groups. In some places those 
groups have virtually sup- 
planted the regular Demo- 
cratic Party. In others they hold the 
balance of power. 

Such a body would have to be or- 
ganized and directed with great care. 
It would have to disclaim any intention 
of becoming another party. It would 
have to deny any purpose of nomi- 
nating its own candidates. It would 
have to exercise great care in exclud- 
ing from its leadership crackpots and 
extremists of the right. It should not 
be representative of any specific eco- 
nomic group because, to succeed, it 
should include wage earners, farmers, 
lawyers, doctors, and other profes- 
sional men and women, small and large 
businessmen, and all others interested 
in preserving American freedom. 


Ts program could be developed with- 
I out the handicaps that always con- 
front the makers of a party platform. 
For example, it might well, since it 
should represent the South as well as 
the North, propose that so-called civil- 
rights legislation be left to the states. 
The Republican Party, hampered by 
its traditions, cannot do that and hence 
cannot win Southern states. A new 
organization should, in fact, override 
a score of political taboos and proclaim 
a program truly in line with American 
constitutionalism, defining once more 
the limits of Federal power, support- 
ing the proper functions of states in our 
system, and, above all, proclaiming the 
essential individual freedoms now en- 
dangered so gravely by the Federal 
government. 
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NIFOS*-T is one of many Monsanto 
chemicals used to control insect pests that 
attack growing vegetables, fruits. 


SODIUM PHOSPHATES edd nutrients, help 
emulsify processed cheese. PLASTICIZERS are 
important ingredients in free-film wrappers. 


Let’s eat 


The food industry has made “let’s eat” 
two of the most popular words in the 
English language. 


Monsanto, too, helps by supplying 
chemicals used throughout this impor- 
tant industry—from the growing of food 
to its final packaging and sale. 
Many fruits and vegetables, for in- 
stance, thrive when protected against 
insects by formulations of Monsanto 
agricultural chemicals. 
SANTOCEL,® dpith higher insulating value, Processed cheese is made with 
permits thinner freezer walls; adds to Monsanto sodium phosphates which act 
inside storage space; doesn’t increase as emulsifiers; make cheese smooth. 
outside case dimensions. Free-film wrappers, containing 
Monsanto plasticizers, protect many 
foods against contamination. 


Jellies and jams are preserved with 


SODIUM BENZOATE preserves foods; 
PHOSPHATES (mineral supplements) 
add desirable enrichment to bread. 


ETHAVAN,* properly formulated, 
adds vanilla-like flavor to 
extracts, ice cream, confections, 
candies. PHOSPHATES in 
prepared mixes make better cakes, 
biscuits, doughnuts. 


Monsanto sodium benzoate. Bread is 
enriched with Monsanto mineral 
supplements. 

Cake a la mode tastes better because of 
Monsanto products. Monsanto phos- 
phates help make cake light, fluffy— 
ice cream gets its delicious vanilla-like 
flavor from Monsanto Ethavan. 


Frozen food cases, with wall insulation 
of Monsanto Santocel, provide more 
storage space, keep frozen foods fresh. 


To the Food Industry . . . These are only a 
few of the many instances where “let’s eat” 
involves Monsanto Chemicals. If you are in- 
terested in any phase of the food industry— 
growing, cleaning, processing, formulating, 
packaging or sales—write Monsanto Chemical 
Company, 1723 South Second Street, St. 
Louis 4, Missouri, or return the coupon. In 
either case, please outline your interests as 
specifically as possible. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY ? 


1723 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 
Please send information on chemicals used in processing the fol- 
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